



they’re the new 100% washable Acrilan sweaters by Robert Brace 


Acrilan is just what Dad’s looking for . . . 
warm, weightless, scratchless, luxury-soft. 
Yet it’s sturdy enough for the liveliest 
youngster ! But the best thing about these 
sweaters is what they give Mom: a 
holiday every washday. No blocking, no 
measuring, no days of drying. She'll just 


wash ’em, rinse ’em. set ’em aside. They’ll 
dry . . . fast. They won’t sag or stretch, 
won't stiffen or get boardy, won’t wind up 
five sizes smaller. They’re 100% Acrilan 
acrylic fiber . . . and that means they're 
the most exciting sweaters that ever came 
into the family! 



AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 

THE C:HEMSTR.‘\.\’D eORI’OK.ynON, aSOFifih Ave.. N. Y. 1 » Planu. AC;RIl.A\^\CRy t-IC FIBER — Dccamr, AU. • C:HKMSTRAM> *' .W LON -- Pciuacula, Ha. 




tll6 car . . . Jag^Uar. Here you sec the Jaguak XK-140 Con- 
vEKTiBLE, very much a part of the family picture at the famed Farmers 
Market— docile, gentle, yet every tlioroughbred inch a Jaguar. You will 
find this stiperb car, with its fully-lined convertible top, roll-up windows, 
and additional rear seats for .small cliildren— is particularly suitable for 
family use. It is priced at approximately $3,800, The Jaguar XK-140 
is also available in two other models, the Sports Roadster and the 
Hardtop Coupe. 

for the traveler, may we suggeet that you atl your dealer about the "Vieil Europe Delivery Plan." 

Ja^sr Cars North American Corporation, 32 East 57th Street. N. Y. 22. N. Y. 
(Importer east of the Mississippi) 

Charles H. Homburf; Jr.. Ino.. 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angieles, CaL 
(Importer west of the Mississippi) 
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NEW FEATURES NOW AVAILABLE ON ALL XK 
MODELS: XK ENGINE NOW WITH HIGH LIFT 
CAMS ANO OUTPUT RAISED TO 190 H.P. ON 
STANDARD MODELS AND 220 H.P. ON ALL MC 
MODELS • RACK AND PINION STEERING • 
INCREASED DIAMETER TORSION BARS • OIL 
IGNITION COIL • WHITE WAIL TIRES ARE 
AVAILABLE AT EXTRA COST 
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<‘MAKE YOURSELF COMFORTABLE, DARLING!” 

...says Polly Bergen, star of TV. stage and mot ion jiiiTures. “You’re most 
fun to lie with, when \ou reall\ haven't a care in llte worlil.” 

You’re not really at case unlil our niitul is at re.*t about liow \ ou look. .’Vnd on that 
score, a .Nonclialant'-'^ ?|)iirls Jacket docs wtJnder^. l•'(ir Balanced Tailoring {rives it 
an easy, supple look tlial stays. This modern needlework technique conihines 
abundant haml tailorinjr, to shape in the casual lines, with rugged machine sewiii" 
to loek them in — /or keeps! Select a new Nonciialant land wcightles.s-feeling 
Plateau® Slacks ) at _\our Timely Clolhier now. Moderately priced. For fret' 2<!-page 
booklet. “How To Choose Clothes To Improve Your .Appearance,” write Dept. 
S-2, Timely Clothes, Bochester 2, \cw York. Dress right— you can’t afford not to! 

FIA'I E IIES 


Suhscriplioii Rates: To Ihr P.S,, ('anudn .and ILS. 
I'os/oauions c.vrcpt Hawaii and Ala.vka. 1 yr. $7..>0. 
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address all rorrespondcncf r<,n<’crning Sp<iI«ts li.- 
Ll.'>THATEr>’H I'diinriiil and advert isinu eon ictus iti: 
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York 2ll, N.Y. and nil subseriplinn eorrc.spondi'nca 
to SpoHTS ll.i.v-sTHATWi. M<l N. Mielugati Ave., 
(Thicago 11, III. ChankTCS of address reguiro three 
weeks' noliee*. Pleiiae name iiiSKasine and furnish 
address imprint from » reernt issue, or state ex- 
actly how niagur.ine is addre.-aed. Change Ciinnol 
he made witht^ul old as W(*lt as new* address, in- 
cluding iJiistal zone numher. 'I'lUK l.vc. also puh- 
liahes Time, Life. Kortcnf.. AnciiiTEi'ri kai. 
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COVER: Spring Training 

Photographed by .\fark fLOuffman 

The leaping outfielders shown on this week’s cover are acting 
out a charade that is as old as spring training itself. But in 
taking this picture of (left to right) Bill Virdon, Harry Elliott 
(now with San Diego), Rip Repulski, Wally Moon and Stan 
Mu.sial at the St. Louis Cardinals’ camp in St. Petersburg, 

Mark Kauffman was careful to include the other principals in 
this annual ritual: the photographers themselves. For Gerald 

Holland’s story of how the Cards pitched camp, see page 2 1 . Ackno^iedgmemi on pog« 63 


An SI Special 

21 BASEBALL BLOOMS IN THE SOUTHLAND 

Come March, an annual ritual is performed in the sunny baseball parks 
of Florida and Arizona. The 16 major leagite clubs regroup, and even 
Ihe lowliest have misty hopes of a pennant. MaRK Kauffman cap- 
tures the scene IN COLOR (pages 17-W), and Gerald Holland 
describes the euphoria that'grips even the wisest old hands (page SI) 


22 NEEDLES AND THE 3-YEAR-OLDS 

Hialeah pul on the first major test for Kentucky Derby hopefuls, and 
Whitney Tower reports how a home-grown favorite ran off with it. 
At Santa Anita, Swaps stayed in his stall while Bobby Brocalo won 
the Big Race. James Murray tells how it happened 

30 BASEBALL, PART II: THE HAPPY SERF 

Few persons in modern society are as economically kog-lied as the 
professional ballplaifer, hut he isn’l complaining much. ROBERT 
CouGHUAN reports in the concluding chapter of his inquiry into big- 
league management 

32 SEA SHELLS BY THE SEASHORE 

Of Ike billions of shells that are washed up on the world's beaches 
each year, only a few are worth saving. With a sampling of the rarest 
and loveliest collector's items yet found, photographed In Color by 
Gene Pyle 


44 SALUTE TO SPEED 

After seven days of frustration, Daytona’s classic week erupted to 
produce a triple-crowned hero, add new fuel to a burgeoning sports 
car feud and set a teen-age hot-rod mob on fire. Kenneth Rudebn 
tells the story, with full results of the NASCAR trials 

48 TOMORROW’S DREAM CARS TODAY 

Ojicc upon a time Detroit automobile manufactjirers hid their cars 
of the future in .secret back moms. Today they exhibit them proudly. 
Norman E. Nicholson tells the story, with four pages of photo- 
graphs In Color by John G. Zim.merman 

S6 MAN OF LEISURE— 17th CENTURY STYLE 

He liked games as much as his counterpart today, a fact his finest 
painter.s were only loo pleased to record. Herewith some revealing 
and fashionable reproductions In Color 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


4 SCOREBOARD 
13 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 64 THE 19th HOLE 

59 SNOW PATROL 68 PAT ON THE BACK 

63 COMING EVENTS 


Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: W'hat five 
players would you nominate to the New- 
port (R.I.) Casino's newly established Ten- 
nis Hall of Fame? 


Tip from the Top: Al Collins cautions the 
high-handicap golfer who tries to do in one 
putt what he should do in two 


54 Basketball: Roy Terrell reports the week 
started out peacefully enough, but then 
came Saturday night and all sorts of mi.s- 
chief cropped up on the college range.s 

59 Ski Tip: Friedl Pfeifer warns of the dan- 
gers of avalanche.s and offers .some timely 
tips on spotting the conditions from which 
they develop 


All rights reserved under International and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Copyright e 1956 hy lime Inc. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE GREATEST BULLFIGHT IN A DECADE 

At Maracay In Venezuela last Sunday Luis Miguel Dominguin, the old master, competed 
against Cesar Giron, the young challenger, in a two-man program that paralleled the historic 
fight in 1947 in which Manolete was kilted. The bulls were good, and Domingum and Giron 
were great. The story is told by Rafael Delgado Lozano, with photographs by Mark Kauffman 

PLUS: THE MARVELOUS MERCEDES IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS AND DIAGRAMS 
AND ROBERT CREAMER’S FIRST WEEKLY BASEBALL REPORT FROM FLORIDA 

Sports IixusTRATeo Sports Ii.i.ustrated t« puhtiuM ir€eklu t>i/ Time Iru., al SiO N. .Mirhigan .Are., Chicago ii. III. Prinitd in U.S.A. Volume 4 5 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



John Haines, Uni- 
versity of F’ennsyl- 
vania sprinter who is 
undefeate<l in cham- 
pionship 60s I four 
AAU and three IC4 A 
titles), became first 
man in 35-year IC4A 
history to tie world 
record (6.1), estab- 
lishing mark in semi- 
final and final. 



Krank McKinney 
Jr.. 17-year-old son 
of former National 
Uemocratic Chair- 
man, and U.S. Olym- 
pic hope, set 58.4 
scholastic short- 
course record for 100- 
yard backstroke at 
Villanova, I’a. Frank 
attends Indianapo- 
lis’ Cathedral High. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Dawn Fraaer, 18-year-old Au.stralian lass, 
stoked up on four sugar-coated doughnuts, 
entered North Sydney 55-yard pool and 
broke world’s o!de.st swimming record 
(1:4.6 100-meter women’s freestyle mark 
set in 1936) with 1:4.5 clocking (Feb. 21 i. 
Feat wa.s all the more remarkable becau.se 
she swam 110 yards — 23 inches farther than 
required length. Dawn came back like thun- 
der at week’s end to better two more 
world’s free.slyie standard.s, covering 200 
meters in 2:20.6 and 220 yards in 2:21.2 
(Feb. 25). 

Jim Golliday, Northwestern sprinter, 
barreled 60 yard.s in six seconds flat at 
Madison, Wis. for world's indoor dirt track 
record, a mark which had long been as 
fugitive as four-minute mile (Feb. 25). 

Al Wiggins, strapping Ohio State junior, 
swam 200-yard individual medley in 2:08-2 
at Columbus for American record (Peb. 25). 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Manhattan, parlaying depth and balance, 
off.set runner-up Villanova’s five firsts to 
defend successfully their IC4A title at New 
York 36-34. Meet hinged on two-mile, 
where Manhattan’s Bob Sbarra, figured 
no better than third, stormed up behind 
George King to take .second, co-favored 
Alex Breckenridge of Villanova falling back 
to fourth. Ron Delany, the righteous Irish- 
man, for whom “winning is the t’ing,” and 
slow clocking no sin, accomplished both 
again in 4 :11.4 mile. Arnie Sowell, running 
easy as water, took 1,000 and anchored 

FOCUS ON THE DEED^ 


victorious I’itt two-mile relay team to meet- 
record 7:40. Among other meet record 
breakers: Albert Hall of Cornell in 35- 
pound weight throw (62 feet 8’ j inches); 
Villanova’s Don Bragg in pole vault (15 
feet 2 inches) and King (9:07). 

BOXING 

Archie Moore, fleshy (197 pounds) light 
heavyweight champion, trudged after 
backward-reeling Howard King at San 
Francisco to score easy win in first bout 
since Rocky Marciano knocked him and 
his Sweet Science textbook for a loop last 
September. 

Ben Green. 71-year-old British referee 
who gifted Peter Waterman with bizarre 
decision over Kid Gavilan (SI, Feb. 20', had 
his iicen.se revoked by Rritain’-s Boxing 
Board of Control. Result will remain on 
record, however. 

Youth shored up boxing’s infirm frame 
with lively doings during week. Rising 24- 
year-old Heavyweight Johnny Summerlin 
beat Young Jack Johnson at Los Angeles; 
in Boslon 141-pound Wall Byars, 21, be- 
fuddled Rookie of Y'ear Bobby Murphy, 
handing him first lo.s.s; 161-pound Rory 
Calhoun, 21, remained unbeaten, TKOing 
Angelo DefendLs at New York; Lightweight 
Ralph Dupas, 20, split-deci.sioned Hoacine 
Khalfi in New Orleans. 

HORSE RACING 

Needles, making most of five-pound 
weight allowance accorded Florida-bred 
horses, stepped out in stretch under light 


sticking by Jockey Dave Erb to win $148,- 
800 Flamingo Stakes al Hialeah by 2^4 
lengths (.see page SZ'<. 

Johnny Longden took Bobby Brocato 
to front early, let him gallop on top for re- 
mainder of 1'4 miles in $135,000 Santa 
Anita Handicap to breezy six-length vic- 
tory. Swaps was scratched because of off 
track and Social Outcast, a distant sev- 
enth', obviou.sIy didn’t run his race (see 
page 25). 

GOLF 

Ted Kroll, Fort Lauderdale pro, put four 
sub-par rounds together for 72-hole total 
of 277 and first money in $30,000 Hou-ston 
Open, his second victory on winter circuit. 
Kroll’s only near mishap occurred on 71st 
hole when his approach shot was long, hut 
ball hit spectator and bounced back to edge 
of green. Mused Kroll: “When you get 
lucky, you get lucky.” 

Betsy Rawls, playing out of Spartan- 
burg, S.C., faltered on final round but her 
putter stayed hot enough to enable her to 
win Babe Zaharias Cancer Fund tourna- 
ment at Sarasota with 291. 

AUTO RACING 

Tim Flock drove 1956 Chrysler 300B 
through fitful rain at average speed of 
90.83 mph to win 160-mile NASCAR grand 
national champion.ship, cut to 152 miles 
when tide encroached upon Daytona Beach 
racing .strip. Two laps were run under yel- 
low flag because of numerous crack-up.s 
{see page a 



ARCTIC weather, which has kept British race tracks frozen for weeks, forces trainers ANTARCTIC E.xplorer Dave Callow tells 
to exercise their strings at the seashore w'here the sand makes for easy going underfoot, penguins of 1956 Olympics at Melbourne. 
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lllf Schmidt. 22- 
year -old Swedish toy 
importer, defeated 
favored countryman 
Sven Davidson 6-1, 
6-2. 8-10, 6-3 to win 
National Indoor 
Tennis champion- 
ships at New York 
and serve further 
gloom on USLTA 
officials. 



George Eastmcnt 
guided his 55-man 
-Vlanhattan College 
track team to their 
fifth IC4A title in 
last six years and 
permanent posses- 
sion of the big silver 
lo\dng cup which 
stands for eastern 
collegiate indoor 
track supremacy. 



Bob Pettit, 6-foot-9 
inch St. Louis Hawks 
forward, scored 115 
points in his last 
three games to take 
over NBA scoring 
lead from Paul Arizin 
and boost Hawks out 
of Western Division 
cellar into second 
place and playoff 
contention. 


BASKETBALL 

Philadelphia Warriors strengthened their 
commanding lead in NBA Ea.stern Divi- 
sion with only one lo.ss during week, that to 
hapless N.Y. Knicks who have dropped six 
of their la.st seven. Western Division wa.s 
shuffled, St. Louis moving into second, 
Minneapolis dropping to third and Roch- 
e.ster to last place. Fort Wayne's top posi- 
tion wa.s weakened but they still appear 
a shoo-in for title. 

SKIING 

.\ntli Hj varinen, Finland’s Olympic cham- 
pion, took special jump event at Oslo’s 
Holmenkollen Festival with leap.s of 228 
and 231 feet before crowd of 90,000. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal’s Les Canadiens ended Detroit’s 
seven-year dyna.sty a.s NHL champions, 
clinching league title with .5-1 rout of Red 
Wing.s at. Montreal Forum. 

TENNIS 

Reginald Weir of New York defeated Ed 
Tarangioli 5-7, 6 -.3, 6 1 to win National 
Indoor senior division title at New York, 
became first Negro to take a national cham- 
pionship sponsored by USLTA. 

MILEPOST 

MARRIED -Kaly Rudolph, 25, Olympic 
skier, and Air Force Lieut. William Wyatt, 
28; at Las Vegas. Bride wore plaster casts 
as result of neck and knee fractures re- 
ceived in pre-Olympic practice run. 


FOR THE RECORD 


HOCKEY 

(Natl. Hockey League) 

1. Montreal' New YvK Delrail 

W-38; L-12;T-10 S-i 5-1 
Pts.: 86 

2. New York Toronto Montreal 

W-28;L-23;T-9 2-4 2 5 

Pts.: 65 

3. Detroit Boston Montreal 

W-25; L-2l;T-U 4-1 1-5 

Pts.. 64 

4. Toronto New Yotk Chicago 

W-2l:L-31:T-10 4-2 2-1 

Pis.: 52 

5. Boston Detroit Toronto 

W-19; L-30; T-12 1-4 3-1 

Pts.: 50 

6. Chfcogo Toronto Boston 

W-18; L-32: T-ll 1-2 4-1 

Pis. - 47 

'Clinched title. 




New York 

Boston 


BASKETBALL 

(Natl. Basketball Assn.) 


EASTERN DIVISION 


1. Philo. N.Y. Bost. Syr. 

W-40; L-20 108-117 135-129 87-8S 

Pel.: .656 

2. Boiten St. L. Minn. Phlla. Roch. 

W-34; L-27 97-101 93-90 129-135 111-100 

Pet.; .557 

3. Svrocvte N.Y. Ft. W. St. L. Phila. 

W-30; L-31 108-107 94-92 103-116 85-87 

Pet.; .492 


4. New York Syr. Phila. St. L. 
W-29: L-33 107-108 117-108 89-99, 
Pet.:. 468 85-103 


WESTERN DIVISION 


1. Fl. Woyne St. L. 
W-32; L-29 82-84 
Pel.: .525 

2. SI. Louis FI. W. 
W-27:L-33 84-82 
Pet.: .450 

3. Minn. Bost. 
W-26; L-34 90-93 
Pci.: .433 


Roch. Syr. Minn. 

I02-I0E, 92-94 95-90 

97.72 

Bost. Roch. Syr. N.Y. 

101-97 109-110116-103 99-89. 

103-BS 

FI. W. 

90-95 


4. Rochester Ft. W. St. L. Bosl. 
W-27: L-37 106-102 110-109 lOO-lll 
Pet.;. 422 72-97 


BOWLING 

ANITA CANTALINE and ELVIRA TOEPFER. Deltoil. 
Natl. Women’s doubles championship, with 6.003 
foi 16 games, Cleveland. 

BOXING 

ROCKY CASTELLANI, 10-round decision over John 
L. Sullivan, middleweights. New York. 

EDDIE MACHEN. lO iound decision over Julio Me- 
deros, heavyweights. San Francisco. 

COURT TENNIS 

WILLIAM LINGELSACH. Philadelphia, over Alastair 
B. Iriartln, 7-5, 4-6. 0-6, 6-4. 6-3, Tuxedo Gold Racquet 
championship, Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 

DOG SHOWS 

CH. WILBER WHITE SWAN, toy poodle owned by 
Mrs. Bertha Smith. Bethpage, N.Y., best-in-shew, 
Eastein Dog Club Show, Boston. 

CH. TRAVELIA SUPERMAN, wiie-haired tox tetrier 
owned by Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim. Chicago, best- 
in-show, Western Reseive KC shew, Cleveland? 

FIGURE SKATING 

(Eastern sectional championships. Rochester, N.Y.) 

BRUCE HEISS. Ozone Pk., N.Y.. men's junior title. 
LYNN FINNEGAN, Boston, women's senior title. 
HORSE RACING 

BLUE VOLT. S28,7DO Washington Birthday Handicap. 
1)5 m. (turf), by M length, in 2:26 i/i. Santa Anita 
Pk.. Arcadia, Calil. Willie Shoemaker up. 

MYRTLE'S JET, J25,950 Columbiana Handicap. 7 I.. 
by 6 lengths, in 1:22 1/5, Hialeah, Fla. Walter Blum 
up. 

SAILING 

WALT SWINDEMAN, Toledo Natl. Midwinter Light- 
ning championships, St. Petersburg. Fla. 

SPEED SKATING 

EVGENY GRISHIN, Russia, European championships, 
with 190.692 points, Helsinki. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

MBS. PEPPER CONSTABLE, P/Jneeton, N.i. Over 
Mrs. Charles Wetzel, ID-IS, 11-15, 17-16, 15-8, IS-JO, 
Nall. Women's championships, Greenwich. Conn. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO G0N2ALES beat TONY TRABERT three 
matches to two during week, Woild Tennis Tour. 
Gonzales leads 35- 11. 



STRAINING over bar, Don Bragg beaming Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, 
sets collegiate vault mark (see above). 72, displays his first “sail” at Stuart, Fla. 




IMITATING Hindu god, Illinois's Paul Judson 
]ook.s many-Hmbed in team’s recent win streak. 
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JIMMY JEMAIIl^S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 


The Newport (R.l.) Casino is the 
home of the newly established 
National Tennis Hall of Fame. 
What five players would you 
nominate for the Hall of Fame? 


r. C. <JACK) REITH, Detroit 



"Bill Tilden, Fred Per- 
ry, Baron Gottfried 
von Cratnm, Henri Co- 
chet and Don Budge. 
They added color, 
prestige and sports- 
manship to the game and could come up 
with terrific performances under dramatic 
circumstances. Their play and personality 
gave tennis a worldwide impetus.” 


NANCY CHAFFEE KINER 

Palm Sprinis, Calll. 
Tennis star 


"Jack Kramer and Rill 
Tilden are lops. I nev- 
er saw Tilden, but at 
the peak of Kramer’s 
game, no one was bet- 
ter. I also back Bill 
Talbert for what he has done for U.S. ten- 
nis, Don Budge, the only player to win the 
grand .slam, and Maureen Connolly, who 
won the women’s title at 16.” 



ALRICK H, MAN. Forest Hills, N.Y. 

USLTA Championship 
Committee 


"First, Bill Tilden, 
master of all .strokes; 
second. Bill Johnston, 
who had the greatest 
forehand: third, Bill 
Darned, who played 
the .soundest ground game; fourth, Don 
Budge, the greatest backhand player who 
ever lived; fifth, Jack Kramer, champion 
of the net and the booming .serve.” 



JAMES H. VAN ALLEN 

Newport, R.l. 
President. Newport 

■* 



"First, Bill Tilden, the 
I gTeate.st player of all 
I time. He could do ev- 
j, . r : erything better than 
► . ( / Sr 4 anyone else. Second, 

Jack Kramer, the 
greate-st net player with the most machine- 
like play. Third, Sedgman, who had the 
fa.ste.st anticipation. Fourth, Lacoste, and 
fifth, Tony Trabert.” 


JULIAN S. MYRICK. New York 



“Character and.^ports- 
manship are prime e.s- 
sentials. My first nomi- 
nee is Bill Johnston, 
because he combined 
these qualities with 
top playing ability. Second is Bill Lamed; 
third, Malcolm D. Whitman; fourth, the 
Australian, Norman Brooke.s; fifth, Don 
Budge, the grand slam winner.” 


JAMES H. BISHOP. Culver, Ind, 

Past president, USLTA 



“Tennis greats must 
be judged by the de- 
gree they dominated 
the game. Since 1900, 
ft style of game, strategy 

and strokes have im- 
proved. Today’s best would beat yester- 
day’s best. My alltime greats — H. L. Do- 
herty, W. A. Lamed, Bill Tilden, Rene 
Lacoste, Don Budge." 


BETTY BETZ. Now York 



"Don Budge is the 
greatest of them all. 
He won every possible 
title and pioneered an 
aggressive style of 
backhand and serve. I 
rank Bill Tilden second, becau.se he domi- 
nated tennis for the longest period; Jack 
Kramer, the perfectionist, third; Rene La- 
co.ste, fourth, and Helen Wills, fifth.” 



“In the order of their 
greatness, Bill Tilden, 
Don Budge, Jack Kra- 
mer, Fred Perry and 
Pancho Gonzales. 
From the looks of the 
young tennis prospects who are now around, 
it appears that none of these greats need 
have any fear of being removed from the 
list for a long, long time to come.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




“1 have seven players 
in mind. First is Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Pell, 
who did much for ten- 
nis in the old New- 
port day.s; -second, Bill 
Lamed; third. Hugh Doherty, .single's player 
of the Doherty hrolhers; fourth, Bill Til- 
den; fifth, Don Budge. But Rene Lacoste 
and Helen Wills deserve inclusion.” 


FRANK X. SHIELDS. Old Westbury, N.Y. 


Cup Committee in 


' ■ B u {] g e . Jv r a m 0 r , 
Vine.s, Tilden and La- 
eoste in the order 
named. Bill Tilden 
ina<le the grealtist con- 
tribution to the game, 
but-he didn't have top cottipetition. Budge, 
Kramer and Vines would have licked him 
in his prime. These alltime great.s had con- 
trolle<i speed and Bill admitted it.” 
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Their address this 
weekend is Chicago’s 
Sheraton-Blackstone 

They’re visiting the fabulous new 
Cafd Bonaj)arte where the immortal recipes 
of Careme, world’s greatest chef, live on. 

The Caf6 Bonaparte, ojjened recently, 
re-creates the dishes Careme prepared 
for the banquets of Napoleon, (leorge IV 
the Emperor of Russia and other great 
figures of the nineteenth century. The 
Shcraton-Bl.ackstone, like other Sheraton 
Hotels, makes every trip a memorable occasion. 


SHERATON 

The proudest ^ T E L S 


COAST TO COAST IN THE U. S. A. AND IN CANADA 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON 

Governor of Illinois 


"Bill Tilden should 
head any list. Tennis 
lovers the world over 
were .«addened by his 
uniimel.v end. Second 
is Vinny Richards, still 
the Olympic champion. My other nominees 
are Budge, Kramer and Vines. If women 
are eligible, I woulil certainly include Su- 
zanne Lenglen and Helen Wills.” 



NEXT WEEK: 

Can Los Angeles 
support major league 
baseball? 


ANOTHER NIKON SENSATION 

MIKRON Series BINOCULARS 



You’ve probably heard of 
the NIKON camera and the 
ncomparable NIKKOR lenses 
that fired the imagination of 
professional photographers 
everywhere. 

The manufacturer of 
these superb instruments 
brings more exciting news 
— introduction of NIKON 
binoculars, Mikron series. 

Now, for the first 
time, you can have 
binoculars featuring the 
clarity of NIKKOR optic.s, and 
the precision of N 1 KON cameras. 

There are no finer binoculars 
anywhere — at tiny price.' You 
can confirm this by making your 
own simple, yet important tests. 


Model 8X30 ^.50 

8 Others from $39.50 


ix«frn:7ti 


Write for FREE booklet, "Simple Te.'its." See how 
you can check binocular quality. Tell us yuiir use 
for binoculars and receive a chart showing the 
recommended model to fit your needs. 


Write to Dept. FOi2 


NIKON INCORPORATED • 251 Fourth Avenue • New York 10, N. Y. 

NIKON S-2 cenitrr • NIKKOR lenses • research microscopes • contour projectors • surveyors' transits • and other fine optical instruments 
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There Are Reasons Why 
Prize-Winning Fishermen 
Prefer True Temper Rods 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Nowhere in today’s market can 
you find rods the equal of True 
Temper. Casting ease and fish- 
landing power are built into 
these tubular and solid glass 
rods ... by craftsmen whose 
skill has been acquired through 
years and years of experience. 
You’ll especially appreciate the 
many True Temper exclusive 
features. For instance , , . 


3-Piece Ferrule 
Seals Out 

Damaging Moisture 



Moisture inside a tubular glass 
rod can cause dtaerioration and 
shorten life of rod by as much 
as 66% . True Temper seals out 
damaging moisture with a 3- 
piece ferrule which caps each 
section of the rod tip. 


Other True Temper Rod Features 
Millions of Fishermen Like 


• Pearletcent finish, o beautiful pearl- 
like coating, insures long-lasting 

• Speedlock reel grip to snop reel on 
or off in a flosh. 

• Foolproof, chuck-type foregrip 


• 1956 selection of spinning rods in- 
cludes new tubular aluminum handle 
. . . holds reel in rigid alignment. 


Tell Your Dealer I Wa nt True Temper 
RODS . . . REELS . . . LURES 


IRUE ! EM PER. 


I ^FTEN I'm :<urpri.‘<t*(] when readers mention names they’ve 
learned from Si’s masthead. I really shouldn’t be. De- 
spite its mildly forbidding character, the ma.sthead is a gath- 
ering of highly interesting people who are vital members of 
the team which produces the magazine. So to many of you 
the name of the anchor man on our masthead, Advertising 
Director William W. Holman, i.s per- 
haps already familiar. It is, of course, 
a name well known, through long and 
close association, to hundreds and 
hundreds of hi.s colleagues in the busi- 
ness an<l advertising field. 

Xot long ago Bill left for a much- 
deserved vacation, which is one way 
of saying that the advertising in 
Sports Ii.i.ifsTRATED reflects a fine 
state of health for a magazine only 
18 months old. Before he went, he 
cleared his desk and as a last f)iece of business wrote a memo 
to our sales staff. It’s strictly shop talk, but because of our 
readers’ heartwarming interest in nearly everything about 
Sports Illl’STrated, a.s expre.ssed in countless good wishes 
for our continuing success, I think you'll enjoy reading it 
too. For it is almost the best possible kind of success story: 



TO: THE SALES STAFF 
FROM: BILL HOLMAN 

Oiir orders for advcriising space on the hooks for Ike Jhsl 
half of 1956 as we go into Fehruarij alreiidy ej-cecd whni we 
earried in the first half last gear. 

The orders in just this morning’s mail exceeded the total 
for the entire corresponding week a year ago. 

Our orders oh the hooks for the second half are double that 
of this point a year ago. 

Onr adrerlisers with kigh-frequeney schedules rotifiitiie 
to mount. 

These unmistakable signs of steadily increasing recogni- 
tion by adrertisers are something that you, our editors and 
our readers can all be proud of. 

And with that Bill Holman left on what must certainly be 
one of his happiest vacations. 



Fishing Tockle Divisii 
Anderson, S. Carolin 






IN SITUATIONS LIKE THIS: 


Only nylon cord tires 
can give you utmost safety 
-surest protection 
against tire trouble 


For some kicxis of driving, ordinary cord 
liras will meet yonr needs. But there are 
too many times when yon can't alTnrd to 
risk tire trouble or ignore tire safely — 
«lu‘n yon need tires that assure prealest 
depenrlaidlily. These are the times you'll 
lie pla<l you’re riding on tires with nylon 

Yoit'll find nylon cord fires cost irrv little 
e.xlrn —pire you and ynur family prirrlcss 
extra pmlfclitvi. See ynitr tire denier. Hell 
gladly explain the advantages of nylon. 


THE FOUR THINGS A TIRE CORD MUST 
DO . . . NYLON DOES BEST! Nylon give> 
superior resistance to bruise domage, 
moisture, heat and flex fotigue. 

Nylon mokes possible o for stronger 
tire cord thon conventionol yarns — pro- 
vides greater safely and durability. To- 
day almost every military and commer- 
ciol oircrofl lands on nylon cord tires; 
billions of miles of truck-tire use have 
proved nylon's superiority. 


Ihi Pont produces the nylon fiber. 

Tire manufacturers make nylon cord tires 
— in tubeless or coni'cnfionai types. 


(SUPlD 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. ..THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
If atch -Uu font Cavalcade Theater" on Teteiiiion 
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"Don't forget Dnrkee's Tumom with 
the bam, Mom. That will 
put him in the mood to propose!” 

Everyone loves the unique, delicious 
flavor of Durkcc's I'attwms on han\, sea- 
foods, poultry, meats and many 
other footls. Durkee’s Famous 
is ideal, too, as a seasoning for 
salad dressings, casseroles and 
sandwiches. 

Ac home — or when dining out 
—enhance the flavor of your 
favorite foods with Durkcc's 
Famous— America’s best-loved 
sauce for almost 100 years. 

One of OurHee's Famous Foods 

DURKEE'S FAMOUS, 

^ SAUCE y 




Opens and close.s in.slantly — nothing 
to adjust. Perfect btilance; stands up- 
right, either open or folded. Big ball- 
bearing wheels; easiest pulling. Sleel 
construction — light weight. FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

Mail coupon now for 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


Chamberlin Metal Products 
2226 Wabansio, Chicoge 47, Illinois 
Rush FREE 6-page catalog lo: 


Address 

Gly Zone Slate. 


c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



especially for beginners 
and high-handicap golfers 


from AL COLLINS, Sleepy Hollow dC, Srarborough-on-H udttnn, N.Y., 
and Bahama!^ CC, Xnatfon 


There is really no need for those 8s, 9s and lO.s that now and then 
make their way onto the scorccard.s of golfers who regularly play 
around 100 and sometime.^ play in the low 90s. They are caused 
not by lack of skill but by plain poor sense; the golfer tries to 
overpower the ball off the tee; he plays the ball improperly from 
a hazard, refu.'dng to accept the penalty becau.se 10 years ago he 
hit a phenomena] recovery from a trap with a sjioon; he tries to 
hole every putt in sight and, as often as not, take.s three putts in 
his obsession with holing a sensational long one. 

Let us concern ourselves here with only this last unnecessary 
error. When the average golfer is 15 feet or more from the cup, his 
ambition should be to get down comfortably in two putts. He can 
do this very easily, even if he is 40 feet or so away, if he give.s his 
primary attention to stroking the putt the right distance. A help- 
ful tip in this connection is to visualize the cup as the center of a 
circle some five feet in diameter and to concentrate on rolling the 
approach putt so that it comes to rest within this imaginary circle. 
This leaves you only a two-and-a-half-footer to hole to get down 
to two. My old friend Mrs. Opal Hill was a wonderful putter bt*- 
cau.se she never charged the hole and always kept her .sen.se of 
di.stance at the front of her mind on making her approach putts. 
The result was that she wouldn't 8-putt three greens in a year. 



NEXT WEEK: DENNY LAVENDER ON THE 
HANDS AND THE LINE OF THE SHOULDERS 
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STETSON 


choice of ihe nicm ou ihe way up 


There'S crisp distinction in the SKYRIDER $12.95 

with sabre edge 


THE Sff.4S0iV: SPRING. The hat : the Stetson Skyrider. 
The glances: admiring. Meeting your public in this light- 
weight, pinch-front, snap-brim hat of rich fur felt, you’ll 
look as smart as you are. The brilliant new Stetson 


Sabre Edge completes the superb detail. As with all 
Stetson Hats, you may have the Skyrider in a score of 
becoming shades, including the new mezzo-tones, and in 
various ovals for easeful comfort. 


SteWOB '‘Cushloned-to-Fil'' Isolhsr hoi been 'he slondord of hel ccmfort for over 70 years. Stetson Hols are mode only by John B. Stetson ond f'l offllioted ccinpanies Ihroushoot the world. 






...and you'll drink 


'UlCiip 


FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you 
ever tasted. 


NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” 
that only f[ne ale can give. 

NOW, think of them both together. That’s 
RED (1AP — the light-hearted ale! Next time 
you’re thirsty, think — and drink IlKD CAP, 
Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 


CARL_ING’S 


I am thinkinci . . . 

so HOM’ I'm rfrmfcing Red Cap . . . 
Carling’s RED CAP Ale 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM 
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SPORTS 

EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

ADLAI AND THE COACH • THE CASE FOR THE AAU • A SMALL. 
BOOM IN BILLIARDS • A GREAT NAVY CREW REGROUPS • PLAIN 
TALK ABOUT U.S. TENNIS • THE LUCK OF MICKEY McDERMOTT 


MONDAY^QUARTERBACK 

T hk sporting vernacular, with 
its gift for the pungent phrase, 
tempts more and more politicos, and 
this week Adlai Stevenson appropri- 
ated it to say, in a speech at a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Hartford, Con- 
necticut: 

. . and from Washington, Get- 
tysburg and southern plantations we 
hear the President expressing renewed 
confidence in his team. 

“To put it politely, I must say 
that the head coach seems to have 
missed some plays and not be too sure 
of the score.” 

THE POOR OLD AAU 

S INCE IT SUSPENDED Wes Santee two 
Sundays ago the Amateur Athletic 
Union has been showered with criticism. 
It has been accused of cruel and un- 
usual discipline because it singled out 
Santee for Investigation and punish- 
ment while letting other similar offend- 
ers go free; of playing into the hands 
of the Russians by removing our best 
runner from the Olympics and thus 
insuring victory for the Soviets (and 
a Communist propaganda coup); of 
hypocrisy because it punished an ath- 
lete who took money but not the offi- 
cials who gave it to him ; of capricious- 
ness for suddenly enforcing the letter 
of the amateur law after winking at 
violations of it for years; and of gross 
naivete in defending the outdated and 
thoroughly discredited idea of pure 
amateurism in sport. 

Despite the number and quality 
of the critics— they include Senator 
Frank Carlson of Kansas and Shirley 
Povich of the Washington Post, sports- 
writer of intelligence and integrity- 
emotion seems to have swayed rea- 
son. For the most part, the AAU is 


being unjustly criticized. Consider: 

The AAU singled out Santee for in- 
vestigation and punishment. Last May 
Santee received $450 from the Fresno 
Relays to cover his expenses, including 
round-trip fare from Kansas to Cali- 
fornia. Before returning to Kansas a 
week or so later, he competed in two 
other meets for which he also received 
expenses that included round-trip air- 
line fare from Kansas to California. 
Even accepting one of Santee’s argu- 
ments— that a first-class athlete is 
obliged to spend as high as $40 a day 
on expenses — the $1,200 he received 
impressed Sportswriter Bruce Lee as an 
awful lot of money for an amateur to 
accept. He broke the story in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. His charges were 
detailed and specific. There was an im- 
mediate demand that “somebody do 
something” about Santee. The group 
that had to do something was, of 
course, the AAU. Despite some recent 


Juan-Manuel Fangio, Argentina’s cham- 
pion racing driver, may have to cancel out 
of Sebring, where he was to drive for one 
of Ferrari’s three racing teams. Under the 
Peron regime, Fangio wa.s allowed to import 
European racing cars duty-free; Argen- 
tina’s new government now refuses to re- 
lease Fangio’s pas-sport until he pays back 
all the duty imposts from which he was 
exempted by Peron. At the moment he 
doesn’t have that kind of cash on hand. 

Vic Seixas. veteran U.S. Davis Cup star 
who is now 32, is wearing spectacles (for 
nearsightedness) this indoor .season (sec 
page 15). ALso, he doubts that he will be 
available for any foreign cup matches later 
this year. “I'm working on a proposition 
for a TV job,” he .said, “and if 1 get it, I’d 
be silly to stay in tennis.” 

The legendary rcdbirds which have perched 
jauntily on the St. Louis Cardinals’ ba.se- 
ball uniform for lo, these many years will 


extravagant talk, no specific charges of 
accepting exorbitant expense money 
have been directed at any other athlete. 

The AAU is playing inlo the hands 
of the Russians by keeping Santee o?d of 
the Olympics. The president of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee (chap 
by the name of Avery Brundage) in- 
formed the president of the AAU last 
December that even if Santee were to 
be cleared by the AAU, the evidence 
already on the record was sufficient to 
keep him out of the Olympic Games. 
The precedent for this occurred in 1932 
when Finland absolved Paavo Nurmi 
of well-founded charges of profession- 
alism only to have him barred by the 
International Amateur Athletic Feder- 
ation the day before the Games opened. 
As for propaganda, the AAU’s action 
in suspending its most famous athlete 
is more likely to reflect in America’s 
favor than against it. 

coulhiued on next page 


be demoted and sewn on their sleeve.s by 
the time the baseball season gets under 
way. For a la.st look at the uniform of the 
old Gashouse Gang, to be worn through the 
spring exhibition schedule, see cover. 

Texas Tech may .soon be admitted to the 
Southwest Conference after 29 years of try- 
ing. SMU has announced that it will change 
its vote to aye at a conference meeting in 
Ma.v; if four other schools, University 
of Texa.s, Texas A&M, Baylor and Texas 
Christian continue their previous support. 
Tech will have the five votes needed for 
admission and thus be the first new addi- 
tion to the seven-college conference since 
TCU was accepted in 1922. 

Air-conditioned dugout is the latest ba.se- 
ball gimmick now being prepared by the 
Cincinnati Redlegs. Thermostatic control 
will keep the dugout cool enough to relieve 
the playens on scorching days but not too 
cool to risk damaging pitching arms. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

coniinned frutn jxiye IJ 

The .4.4 f' if! hypocriiicnl hecaustc it 
puni‘<heii the athlete hut abaolves the 
official. .Actually, the most significant 
thing about the AAU decision was not 
the banishment of Santee lother great 
athletes have been barred before^ but 
its denunciation of certain meet offi- 
cials in California and its announced 
intent to continue the investigation of 
meet promoters even further. A report 
of a special committee at the A.AU con- 
vention last December said in part: 
“The . . . sponsor who solicits partici- 
pation of a star athlete . . . and ‘per- 
suades’ him to do so by payment of 
exorbitant fees under the guise of ‘ex- 
penses’ must be held legally responsible 
with the athlete and must be banished 
from the amateur athletic scene. He is 
as much the guilty party. . . 

The .4.4 f' is rapririoiis in .fuddenl!/ 
enforcing the letter of the hue after irink- 
ing at it for years. .4gain. from the com- 
mittee report at the AAU convention: 
“. . . Recent developments unmis- 
takably lead to the conclusion that the 
enforcement of these rules has been 
lax: and responsibility for this deplor- 
able state of affairs must be shared 
jointly by athletes, sfionsors of athletic 
events and the A-4U itself.’’ 

The AAU is a vast, loosely knit 
organization. Considerable power is 
wielded by the local districts, which 
consist principally of unpaid, volun- 
tary, sports enthusiasts. Sometimes 
local pride and strange ambitions take 
precedence over strict adherence to 
amateur rules. Kot the last of the com- 
mittee’s December recommendations 
urged tliat specific procedures be devel- 
oped for local A.4U districts to follow- 
in order to maintain .supervusion and 
control over amateur sport. 

The .4-4(’ is naive in (ailing lo recog- 
nize that pure ainafenrism no longer 
exists. It is nece.ssary here to recall 
Avery Brundage’s definition of an ama- 
teur 'from the Latin ainare) as one 
who loves sport, rather than as one who 
is unpaid. The spread of commercial- 
ization, wffiich almost de.stroyed college 
basketball and has hurt college foot- 
ball, places a premium on skill. The 
athlete who plays for fun is loft in the 
cold, unwanted except as a spectator. 

A letter SI received this week decries 
this attitude in these words: “I would 
like to point a warning finger to a group 
of ruthless and cynical promoters who 
have robbed us of a priceless common 
heritage : the ideal and pursuit of sport. 
The promoters who slipped a few 
C-notes into Wes Santee's pockets are 


deliberately sabotaging for their own 
selfish purposes one of the Western 
world’s finest ideals: amateur sport. 

“What have we lost? An ideal, the 
ideal of doing something for its own 
sake, for the fun of it, for the physical 
and spiritual good to be derived from 
it. When are we going to realize that 
these fellows are stealing us blind?’’ 

Shed a sincere tear for the ruined 
ambitions of Wes Santee but recognize 
that the A.AU’s action may be the nec- 
e.s.sary first step in preventing even 
worse corruption of amateur ideals. 

UP BILLIARDS 

rrtHK TUUK BU.l.l.-\RI)S FAN finds it 
hard to understand why anybody 
bothers to play any other game. But 
devoted a.s they are, the billiards peo- 
ple have been dwindling in number. Or 
rather, they were dwindling until tlie 
:i9ih National .Amateur Invitational 
Three-rushion Tournament was con- 
cluded at the Denver Athletic Club the 
other flay. That event, attracting 4,000 
spectators and producing some of the 
most excitingcompetition in years, w-as 
immediately hailed by enthusiasts as a 
sign that a revival of interest wa.s on. 

Many of the clubs represented in the 
tournament reported that they are 
starring junior branches with expert 
players giving freely of their time to 
teach youngsters the game. (In bil- 
liards, a youngster is reckoned to be 
in his late 30s or early 408. ' Bur at 
least one of the olrilimers was dubious 
about the project: “Frankly, the game 
is just too tough for the youngsters. 
They won’t give it the lime and con- 
centration that is necessary.” A. more 
positive thinker told of the young 
woman who wandered into the club 



AIRBORNE 

The l)askelh(ill professional, 

.4 (all type most appealing. 
Leaped high lo score a ha.skct 
-And sailed on through the ceiling. 

— Rogbr B. Prehn 


looking for her husband, got so inter- 
ested in the tournament that she saw- 
all 37 matches, then demanded that 
her husband buy a billiards table for 
their game room. 

As for the tournament itself, it was 
another triumph for Edward Lee of the 
New York Athletic Club, who has won 
all of the 12 national tournaments he 
has entered. This time, however, he 
knew he was in a fight. Oil his stroke 
at the start, he nevertheless squeaked 
through his first five matches, then 
was upset by (>6-year-old Lee Lerner 
of the Milwaukee Athletic Club, 
the defending champion, Ed Lee hav- 
ing passed up last year’s event. Next 
day, Ed Lee, playing against A1 Y oung, 
the Denver Athletic Club champion, 
still couldn’t find his touch, was 
down 28-20 before he suddenly rallied 
and piled up such a string of points 



that a spectator finally said: “Poor 
.4.1 must have thought it was raining 
billiards.” 

This victory brought i.ee up against 
Richard Michael, Cleveland cham- 
pion, and Lee shot his way rapidly 
to a commanding lead. In the late in- 
nings, when Michael made a brilliant 
but futile rally, tension ran so high 
that a man fell off his seat in the tem- 
porary stands, and a woman specta- 
tor, a billiards square, cheered loudly. 
A horrified oldtimer whispered, “Who 
let that Dead End kid in?” The match 
proceeded with only such properly 
hushed comments as “By damn, sir, 
that was brilliant !” 

In the playoff match next day, Lee 
was at his superlative best and al- 
though Michael played brilliantly, he 
simply couldn’t keep pace with the 
New Yorker who has been called “the 
Ben Hogan of three-cushion billiards.” 
Lee won, 50 28. in the 61st inning. 

REUNION AT ANNAPOLIS 

N othing in sport demands quite 
such a combination of delicate 
timing, selfless teamwork and brute 
strength as intercollegiate rowing. Re- 
assembling an eight-oared crew' after 
its memViers have split up and gone 
their various ways in the world would, 
in most cases, be something like getting 
the late John L. Sullivan back above- 
ground and into training again. Nev- 
ertheless all members of the United 
States Naval .Academy’s rowing team 


U 
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of 1952, which whipped the world at 
the last Olympics, are gathering at 
Annapolis to start training again this 
week— a good many of them with 
wives and children in tow — and every 
man of them is bursting with the hope 
that they can make history repeat it- 
self at Melbourne in November. 

There is almost no precedent for 
such an experiment, but what little 
there is suggests failure — Navy’s 1920 
crew regrouped in an attempt to qual- 
ify for the 1924 Olympics but lost by 
five heartbreaking feet to Yale. Navy’s 
1952 Olympic champions, however, 
are not inclined to think much about 
the past, one way or another. For one 
thing, .six of them were sophomores 
when they rowed at HeLsinki: they 
competed with the unbeaten Navy 
crews of 1953 and 1954 as well, and 
thus have been away from the Acad- 
emy for only a year. Ed Stevens, the 
Olympic stroke, is one of the six— he 
has not gained a pound, does not drink 
or smoke and, at 23, feels he can he at 
the top of his form this summer and 
fall. And almost all of the 18 returning 
officers (the Olympic crew and its 
coxswain, Charles D. Manring, plus 
eight other oarsmen and a second cox 
who competed at Navy during the last 
four years) have kept in constant touch 
with each other and have been hoping 
for the chance to try a comeback. 

At Annapolis last \veek, the first ar- 
rivals could hardly wait to take a .shell 
out on the water. It was a moment they 
had been awaiting since 1953, when 
Olympic Stroke Stevens approached 
the U.S. Olympic rowing chairman, 
Clifford (Tip) Goes, and suggested that 
he and his shellmates try it again in 
1956. Goes sold the Navy's high brass 
on the idea. When Congress passed a 
law. la.st spring, authorizing the Armed 
Forces to train picked servicemen for 
the Pan-American Games and the 
Olympics, the crew’s comeback was as 
good as started. 

The ’52 No. 3 oar, .lames R. Dunbar, 
was chosen “social secretary’’ of the 
group, and kept the other ex-oarsmen 
up to date on developments. Last sum- 
mer the Academy's athletic director, 
Captain Elliott Loughlin, sent each of 
the 18 men a letter asking for their 
“personal desires” in the matter. All 18 
wrote back asking for the chance to go 
into training again. Last fall Stroke 
Stevens (who was serving on the cruiser 
Albany), No. 2 Oar William Fields 
laboard a carrier in the Pacific) and all 
the rest were ordered to “proceed” in 
February to the “United States Naval 
Academy for duty in connection with 
the Olympic Rowing Team.” 


Last week, as they began arriving 
at Annapolis, Navy's outspoken and 
venerable Coach Rusty Callow re- 
garded them with a mixture of pride 
and sorrow. Nothing in Callow’s career 
gives him quite the satisfaction of the 
19.52 Olympics. But w^as this his Olym- 
pic crew? Six of his first-boat men have 
married since graduation. Who knew, 
he muttered, what wives and children 
might have done to them. Who knew, 
for that mailer, what might have hap- 
pened even to the bachelors — four of 
whom, he noted with horror, had rented 
a house in .Annapolis, bought a Belter 
llomea Gardena cookbook, and were 
attempting to make their own meals. 



“Weight is the first problem,” he 
said. “I’d say maybe Armour & Co. 
might be interested in them the way 
they look now. It’s got to come off. 
A mile a day of roadw'ork to start with, 
some calisthenics, a little rowing in 
the tank. But y'ou can’t work ’em too 
hard at first. Why you could kill ’em 
by not going into training gradually. 
Hands are going to be a bad problem. 
They can soak ’em in alcohol and alum 
to toughen them, but I'm just hoping 
it will work. I saw ’em rowing the other 
day from the bank. They were so tired 
they couldn’t hardly get the boat back 
into the boathouse. They were puffin’ 
so bad they’ couldn’t hardly get up- 
stairs to the shower room. We’ll have a 
training table. We’ll have morning 


workouts in February and March. 
Then, if they can stand it, we’ll work 
’em twice a day from April on.” 

It was an odd welcome, but effective. 
“Most of us.” said Stroke Stevens, with 
a certain steeliness, “have had an idea 
this was going to happen and most of 
us have stayed in shape.” 

TENNIS DOLDRUMS 

A TAXI CAB swooped down on New 
York’s Seventh Regiment Armory 
one day last week to pick up a fare who 
had just emerged from the National In- 
door Tennis Championships. “What’s 
going on in there?” asked the driver as 
he careened down Park Avenue. “They 
having an antique show or something?” 

It was a good guess. This year’s 
matches were about as interesting as 
an exhibit of 19th century milk glass. 
American entries had seldom looked 
worse. Top-seeded Vic Seixas bowed 
out in an early round, and after Swe- 
den’s Sven Davidson, the 1954 winner, 
had lost the U.S. championship in an 
intramural match to his fellow coun- 
tryman. Ulf Schmidt, one unpleasant 
conclusion was disturbingly' obvious: 
since Tony Trabert defected to the 
pros, American amateur tennis has be- 
come amateurish indeed. 

Billy Talbert, nonplaying, long- 
suffering captain of the U.S. Davi.s Cup 
team, peered through the gloom of the 
armory’ — a building better suited for 
hangings than sport — and silently 
watched the Swedes lope through their 
semifinal matches with the last surviv- 
ing Americans: Gil Shea, a play’or who 
coniinned on next page 
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conliuiied from page 15 

perennially is supposed to blossom into 
greatness, and Art Larsen, a fading 
flower. Looking ahead to the formi- 
dable task of recovering the Davis Cup 
from Australia, Talbert shrugged and 
spoke frankly: “We’ve got a hell of a 
problem,” he admitted, “but I’m not 
pessimistic. It just means we have to 
work a little harder and get the mo.st 
out of the old players and do our darn- 
dest to bring along the young ones.” 

Still, unless the American veterans 
regain the drive of youth, or American 
youngster.s develop the polish of age, 
the chances of Davis Cup success look 
slim. In fact, the bigwigs of tennis 
are scared stiff that America may not 
even reach the challenge round against 
Australia. The U.S. will first have to 
survive the American zone rounds, then 
knock off the European champs, and 
from their play last week, Sweden 
might well beat any team Billy Talbert 
can put together. 

To grow a new crop of stars, the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association announced a 
program earlier this month that finally 
gets down to the heart of the problem: 
kids just aren't playing enough tennis. 
The Association plans to spend $50,000 
this year convincing youngsters that 
tennis is no sissy game and ranks in 
prestige with baseball and football, and 
then teaching them how to play like- 
champions. 

No one expects this USLTA pro- 
gram to pay off for three to five years, 
and next summer the U.S. will have to 
stand pat with players who have only 
hovered on the edge of greatness — 
Ham Richardson, old Vie Seixas, and 
perhaps Dick Savitr, the Texas oilman, 
who might be the one big man Talbert 
needs for the Davis Cup, if he will put 
sport ahead of business. 

For now, at least, all the great names 
of American tennis are in the past. On 
pages 6 and T, Hotbox presents some 
informal nominations for the newly or- 
ganized National Tennis Hall of Fame- 
Bill Tilden, Don Budge, Jack Kramer, 
Bill Johnston, Bill Lamed, and .so on; 
names that make heady reading. Per- 
haps some worthy successors will soon 
be popping bubble gum and winning 
playground tournaments across the 
land. Anyway, it is a nice thought, 

MICKEY'S GREAT DAY 

T he tall, curly-haired young fellow 
seated at a table in the bar of the 
Bobby Jones Country Club at Sara- 
sota, Fla. had just posted a score of 


106 for an 18-hole round of tourna- 
ment play. Every now and then some- 
body would slop at the table and slap 
him on the back and say, “Nice going, 
boy!” Or somebody would call out 
from across the room, "Congratula- 
tions, kid!” The grin on the map-of- 
Ireland face of the big fellow stretched 
from Ulster to Cork and he kept saying, 
"How about that? Real good, huh?” 
Then he would reach across the table 
and pat the hand of his wife Barbara 
or hug his .l-year-old daughter Bobby, 
seated on his lap. 

A strange way for a man to behave 
after a disastrous round of golf? Golf- 
.schmolf, who could care less? This was 
the Early Wynn tournament for ball- 
players and for charity and this was 
Maurice (Mickey) McDermott iscc 
page 31 ), the 27-year-ol(l left-hander 
who had just been traded from the 
last-place Washington Senators to the 
first-place New York Yankees. This was 
the fellow who had been sweating it 
out all winter, knowing that he was 
on the trading block (“It was in all the 
papers, wasn’t it?”), and now had hit 
the jackpot. “There was no place to go 
but up.” he said, “but we didn’t even 
let ourselves think about the Yankees. 
When the trade was announced over 
the radio, I was over at Sunshine 
Springs where I’ve been working all 
winter doing publicity for the water 
show there and I happened to be passing 
by the office and this girl stuck her head 
out of the window and yelled, 'Hey, 


Mickey, you been traded to the Yan- 
kees!’ So I hollered right back at her, 
‘Get lost!’ ” 

Mrs. McDermott nodded and added 
her version; “I was at home and this 
friend of ours, Jimmy Spanos, called 
and said, ‘Did you hear it on the ra- 
dio?' I said, ‘Hear what?’ And he said, 
‘Mickey’s been traded to the Yankees!’ 
Well, Jimmy is always playing jokes 
and so I said, ‘Cut it out, Jimmy, 
I’ve got things to do.’ He said, ‘No 
kidding, call the radio .station.’ I hung 
up the phone and before I could pick 
it up again, there was Mac on the 
phone and Jie had called the station 
and it was true.” 

She looked at Mickey and he looked 
at her and they both laughed. “Man,” 
said Mickey, “oh, man.” Somebody 
yelled from the bar, “How’s it feel, 
Mickey?” Mickey held up his hand and 
made a circle with his thumb and fore- 
finger. “Real good,” he called back. 

The McDermotts (soon there will be 
four of them' have just bought a new 
house in Sarasota and will live there 
permanently now. Except, of course, 
during the season when Mickey will 
probably set up a household in New 
Jersey. At 27, with a burning fast ball 
and improving control and a growing 
disinterest in nightclub crooning and 
fist fighting with sportswriters, the 
future looks bright to Mickey McDer- 
mott. Of course, his golf game could 
hardly be worse, but could Mickey — 
or Casey Stengel — care less? 


SPECTACLE 


THE TRAINING CAMPS 


With the usual great east of stars and rookies. 16 major 
league clubs start dress rehearsals for another big show 


Since it was first thought of more than 70 years ago, baseball's spring 
training has become an American institution. Today the clubs are almost 
as closely identified with their training camps as with their own ball 
parks. For instance, the Cardinals of Busch Stadium in St. Louis are 
also very much at home at A1 Lang Field on the .shore.s of Tampa Bay in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. It is here, against a misty background of stately 
palm tree.s, that Mark Kauffman dramatizes the dual purpose of spring 
training: to iron out the kinks for the veterans and give the club bra.ss 
a good hard look at the rookies. These purposes are served in the practice 
of such tactics as covering fir.st base after a pitch ^opposite page< and 
the other time-honored exercises of the spring, as shown on the pages 
following. For a report on how the Cardinals pitch camp, see page 21. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAllFFMAX 
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Racing hatless across outfield In hot Florida sun, rookies impress the Yankee camp with their hustle 







IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING 


Spirits soar as the 16 big league training camps swing Into 
l,y GERALD HOLLAND action, but at St. Petersburg, Frank Lane, the new general 

manager of the Cardinals, tries very hard to be realistic 


T his is the time of the clean slate and the fresh start, 
the soaring spirits and the joyful tidings: Hoffmeister’s 
trick knee is like he never hurt it at all, Fink’s sore arm is 
as good as two years ago when he won 20 games, Mc- 
Shane, the fat catcher, has been dieting all winter and 
looks like a million. Add it all up, pal, let just a couple of 
those rookies come through, give us half a break with the 
pitching, and doesn’t it figure we’re up there— maybe all 
the way? 

This is the make-believe world of baseball’s spring train- 
ing, and this week in the camps of 16 major league clubs 
(four in Arizona. 12 in Florida) it was being created all over 
again. Regardless of how the clubs finished in 1955, there 
was nothing but high optimism everywhere— even in the 
camps of the Pittsburgh Pirates and the Washington Sena- 
tors. last year’s tailenders. Listening to the talk, a man 
might conclude that the second division had been abolished 
by an act of Congress. Nobody expected to finish there. 

It happens every springtime, and nobody exposed to it 
can resist it. Like a farm boy watching the circus posters 
being plastered on the barn, baseball men begin to feel the 
excitement long before the big show starts. They feel it in 
handling a thousand details of arrangement, all the tre- 
mendous trifles that must be dealt with before the curtain 
rises. 

Take the St. Ivouis Cardinals, first club to pitch camp 
with enough big leaguers on hand to make it more than a 
rookie school. One recent afternoon Frank Lane, the C ards’ 
new general manager, stood staring out the window of his 
Busch Stadium office in St. Louis at the last vestige of the 
winter’s biggest snowstorm. An observer might decide, 
from the scowl on Lane’s face, that he was hatching in his 
mind one of the spectacular trades for which he is cele- 
brated. The observer would be in error. For in a moment 
Lane turned and, in the crisp, crackling delivery he reserves 
for his more positive declarations, he dictated the follow- 
ing telegram: 
e. c. iiobison, chairman 

ST. PETERSBURG BASEBALL COMMITTEE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 

AM VERY MUCH DISTURBED TO l.EARN THAT CLUBHOUSE 
STILL WITHOUT HEAT. JUST WHAT CAN WE DO TO PROVIDE 
HEATING NECESSARY TO PREVENT HAVING LOT OF PLAY- 
ERS COMING UP WITH COLDS? CANNOT UNDERSTAND WHY 
HEATING CANNOT BE PROVIDED AS NECESSARY. AM ALSO 
CONCERNED ABOUT OPEN SPACE BETWEEN SCOREBOARD 


AND PALM TREES RIGHT CENTER FIELD FENCE WHICH 
SHOULD HAVE GREEN CANVAS AS BATTER’S BACKGROUND 
AS PREVIOUSLY DISCUSSED. APPRECIATE ANYTHING YOU 
CAN DO, ROBBY. ARRIVING LATE .SATURDAY NIGHT BUT 40 
PLAYERS WILL BE I.N EARLY SUNDAY MORNING. REGARDS. 

FRANK C. LANE 

The fever wa.s beginning to mount elsewhere. That eve- 
ning as he was about to sit down to dinner at his home in 
University City, a suburb of St. Louis, Leo Ward, travel- 
ing secretary of the Cardinals, w'as called to the telephone 
to take a call from Texarkana, Texas. The following con- 
v'ersation ensued: 

“Mr. Ward, this is Charlie Purtle?” 

“Charlie who?” 

“Charlie Purtle the j)itcher? With Ardmore in the Sooner 
State League? You wrote me a letter to report at St. 
Petersburg?” 

“Oh yes, Charlie, how are you? Whal can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Ward, would it be all right for me to take my 
wife and the baby to camp?” 

“Oh. sure. Charlie, that will be all right.” 

“Well, now, how much money would I get, Mr. Ward?” 

“Your salary doesn’t start until the season opens, Char- 
lie, but you'll get expense money while you’re in training.” 

“How much would that be, Mr. Ward?” 

“Well, Charlie, you get $6 a day for meals and $2.) a week 
for incidentals. Do you plan to live at the hotel?” 

“We thought we’d live in a motel, Mr. Ward.” 

“Then you'd get $4. .50 a day allowance for housing, 
Charlie. In your case, it adds up to $98.50 a week, Charlie.” 

“Oh, yeah. Well, then we'll just drive to camp and look 
for a motel, and shall I call you when I get there, Mr. 
Ward?” 

“Do that, Charlie.” 

“Okay. I sure do thank you, Mr. Ward.” 

Putting down the phone, Ward checked his records to re- 
fresh his memory and read that Charles Ray Purtle, pitch- 
er, born Sept. 5, 19.‘15, height 6 feet, weight 170, had won 
22 games, lost 11, with Ardmore, Oklahoma in 1955, was 
scheduled this year to advance to Allentown, Pa. in the 
Class Eastern T./eague. 

Back at the ball park. Butch Yatkeman, the clubhouse 
man who started with the Cardinals as batboy 80 years 
ago, saw the last of the trunks containing uniforms and 
other equipment (the players furnish only their gloves and 
co«f?n!/pd on par^e 60 
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NEEDLES SHOWS THE WAY 




HORSES IN ORDER of finish at Hialeah are fl) Needles. D & H; (2 p Golf Aee, 
Winding Way; (3! Fahius.Calumel;(4iGun5!h(H.MaincChance; (5 1 Happy New 
Year, Mrs. J.R.H. Thouron; (6i Pete's Folly, Fly-IIo; (7i Liberty Sun, Calumet; 
(8i Espea, Jaclyn: (9) Nail. Mrs. A. Bigelow; i lOi Nan's Mink. Natalie Lynch; 
(11) Toby B. G. Van Deren; (I2i Lawless, Brookmeade; (1.3; Mark’s Rickey. 
A. Cilio; (14) Busher’s Idol, Maine Chance; (15) Skeptical Kid, Mrs, II. Obre. 



by WHITNEY TOWER 


FOR THE 3-YEAR-OLDS 


with a mighty finish, the F'lorida-bred bay ran past many of 
this year’s best colts in their first major test at Hialeah, while a 
continent away Swaps refused to face the mud at Santa Anita 



T WO HOURS BEFORB the 27th running 
of the Flamingo Stakes at Hia- 
leah last Saturday, Needles was do7-ing 
peacefully in his stall. While he was be- 
ing saddled, he still looked halt asleep. 
But once .lockey Dave Erb wa.s aboard, 
the good-looking hay colt came alive 
with a seizure of kicks and bucks to 
demonstrate that he knew the time 
for action had arrived and he was ready 
for it. 

Minutes later he had made a near- 
shambles of this year’s first rich ($148,- 
800) test for 3-year-olds, earning $111,- 
600 for his owners and establi.shing 
himself as the early favorite for the 
1956 Kentucky Derby. He did it in 
characteristic fashion, much the same 
way as hi.s sire. Ponder, won his races. 
Next to last out of the gate and llth 
after half a mile, he responded to Jock- 
ey Erb’s urging with one mighty clos- 
ing run that cleared the track in front 
of him. 

Needles’ impressive victory hardly 
comes as a surprise. For one thing he 
won six of his 10 races last season, and 
was voted 2-year-old of the year by 
the experts on the staff of the Morning 
Telegraph and DaiUj Racing Form (SI, 
Dec. 5). For another as.sist in the vic- 
tory you can credit those Florida law- 
makers who, some years ago. in a move 
to stimulate interest in Thoroughbred 
breeding in Florida, proclaimed that 
on occasions such as the Flamingo all 
home-breds would receive a five-pound 
weight allowance. Thus, while all 
14 of his opponents were burdened 
down with 122 pounds last Saturday, 
Needles, conceived in Kentucky but 
foaled in Florida, skipped around the 
mile-and-an-eighth Flamingo distance 
toting only 117 pounds. From now on, 
unless the present Florida legislative 
body wants to stir up a war among 
honest horsemen who come to Florida 
each year wanting only the chance to 
win a few hundred thousand dollars 
without interference from the State 
House, it should forget the old law in a 


hurry. If stimulation for Florida breed- 
ers is that important, then why not 
more races limited only to Florida-bred 
horses, as California does? 

There will be, to be sure, some skep- 
tics around for quite a while ready to 
argue that Needles would not have 
won had he been required to carry 122 
pounds. Anri just as ready to argue the 
point back with them will be his train- 
er, Hugh Fontaine, who, as he stood 
beaming in the winner’s circle, said, 
“Sure, I was glad to have that fiv’e 
pounds, but, hell, the way he was run- 
ning today, it would have made no 
difference. Actually the extra five 
pounds might have made him level 
out better and win by more than 2^/i 
lengths.” 

EARLY TRIALS IMPORTANT 

Hardly debatable, however, is the 
significance of early .3-year-old trials 
like the Flamingo. Only last week, 
Jimmy Jones, who, along with his fa- 
ther, Ben, has carved out a fabulously 
successful career as trainer for Calumet 
Farms, put it this w'ay: 

“The transition period between the 
ages of 2 and 3 is probably the most 
important period in the career of a race 
horse. From the one season to the other 
a horse has the opportunity to develop 
as nature intended him to, and only 
when he turns 3 can you get a pretty 
fair idea of whether he’ll be any good 
or not.” 

Jimmy Jones, of course, was reflect- 
ing the point of view of the profes- 
sional horseman, but what he said was 
just the sort of sought-for encourage- 
ment that owners of new 3-year-olds 
were waiting to hear. For, de.spite the 
glamour of winning big stakes and 
bushels of money with a 2-year-old, 
owners of race horses know Just as well 
as the people who come out to bet on 
their horses that— with very few ex- 
ceptions — real racing glory comes only 
through ownership of a champion 
continued on next page 
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roiiliiiKrd from lunje 

.3-year-o!d, a colt who carries his colors 
to victory in, say, the Kentucky Der- 
by, the Preakness or the Bclniont. 

Most owners too are fortunately ju.st 
as aware as the Jones boys that what 
happened in 1955 won’t necessarily 
happen in 1956; tha' there is no writ- 
ten law which states an ugly horse 
cannot outrun a handsome one or that 
a fashionably bred colt will always pre- 
vail over the son of an obscure and all- 
but-forgotten stallion. This, then, i.s 
the time of the racing year for own- 
ers to hope. 

“If,” as one ownersaid, “a man can’t 
look at his horses in training in h'el)- 
ruary and feel thrilled at the thought 
that at last this is going to be his great- 
est season, then that man hasn’t ac- 
quired the ba.sic ideals of race-horse 
ownership.” 

TOUGH SEASON AHEAD 

The season for d-year-okls is a long 
and grueling one, and of the roughly 
7,500 colts, geldings and fillies who ad- 
vanced a year in age last January first, 
only those animals with the utmost 
soundness, durability and heart will be 
around to take the bow's next fall. 
Many a “name” in February will liave 
turned into a vague memory or a com- 
plete nonentity by Kovember. Rut the 
luring challenge in the montlis between 
is the opportunity to race for over half 
a dozen stakes worth ?10(),000 or more 
each, against the toughest opposition 
the sport can provide. 

Hialeah’s Flamingo will not, of 
course, set the turf world aflame, but 
it does, for the present, provide a basis 
from which to start appraising the 1956 
crop. Two and a half months ago, when 
he listed 118 3-year-olds in his Experi- 
mental Free Handicap weights, New 
York and California Handicapper Jim- 
my Kilroe went on record as saying he 
could see nothing outstanding about 
the caliber of the horses he felt obli- 
gated to weight. “This doesn’t mean,” 
Kilroe hastened to add more recently, 
“that it wmn’t be a good year. On the 
contrary, 1 think it’s often the case 
w'here a crop of ordinary — or evenly 
rated hor.ses — will provide for a more 
interesting and exciting season than if 
you come up with one, or even two, 
horses who dominate the scene so com- 
pletely that people are inclined to for- 
get that there are other horse.s even 
running.” 

There are, For that matter, many fine 
colts running at the moment, and a 
few did themselves no discredit at all 


in losing to Needles. His runner-up 
was a field horse named Golf Ace, 
whose name isn’t even to be found on 
the Experimental list fKilroe’s Experi- 
mental ratings are based on his person- 
al judgment of how the previous sea- 
son’s 2-year-olcU would do in a theoreti- 
cal race at a mile and a sixteenth in 
the fall of their ‘2-year-old year. It is 
recognized not only as an appraisal of 
form by an expert based on 2-year-old 
performances, but also as a forecast of 
what may be expected from these same 
horses when they turn 3.) Actually the 
race known as the Experimental is run 
in New York in the spring, and in re- 
cent years the horses top-weighted by 
Kilroe have usually preferred to skip 
trying its six-furlong di.stance under 
handicap conditions in order to concen- 
trate their preparations for the longer 
distances which will be required of 
them in the J-year-old cla-ssics. 

Behind Golf Ace were a lot of fair 
prospects about whom more will be 
beard. There were, for instance, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Arden Graham’s Gun Shot, 
a chestnut son of Hyperion; Mrs. 
J. R. H. Thouron’s Happy New Year, 
whose sire is Hill Prince; and the Bel- 
mont Futurity winner Nail, who, if he 
hasn’t decreased in stature by finishing 
ninth, certainly indicated no ability 
for going a distance of ground. Also in 
the Flamingo field were two Calumet 
colts, Fabius and Liberty Sun iwho fin- 
ished third and seventh respectively). 
“All I’ve been hearing down here at 
Hialeah,” said cagey Jimmy Jones the 
day before the Flamingo, “is that Calu- 
met is loaded. I don’t know who started 
that one, but it just ain’t so. We’ve 



got four or fi^•p colts that I’d call just 
nice prospects— Liberty Sun. Fabius, 
Easlgaie may be the best— but it’s loo 
early to tell. Horses have to be brought 
along slowly to go a distance and you’ll 
often discover that when you're about 
to give ui) on one, he’ll surprise you by 
developing almost overnight. Ponder 
was that way. Throe weeks before he 
won the 1949 Kentucky Derby none of 
us really believed be wa.s a mile-and-a- 
(juartor horse. But lie came along right 
at the last minute. It was just a case of 
Ponder showing u.s he could go a dis- 
tance, but he took his own sweet time 
in showing us. Horses won’t be hurried 
in their training. If they’ve got it, 
they’ll show it to you when they’re 
coitliniicd on page !/3 



TRIUMPHANT NEEDLES, Still fuli of viiiugiir ufiiT Tunning nine furlongs, liucks and 
kicks in winner’s circle as Jockey Erb tries to quiel him before presentation ceremony. 
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FAVORED BOBBY BROCATO WALLOWS TO SIX-LENGTH LEAD OVER TURK’S DELIGHT AT FINISH 

THE MUDDLE AT ARCADIA 

by JAMES MURRAY 


A BARR HOUR and a half before the 
horses went to the post, the golden 
Santa Anita Handicap turned to dross 
last Saturday when California’s four- 
legged favorite son was scratched and 
a sticky homestretch all but ruled out 
the probability of a last-minute win- 
ning home run by Social Outcast. The 
defection of Swaps and the uncoopera- 
tiveness of the track surface had the 
effect of bequeathing the race to a pack 
of inferior horses, much to the audi- 
ble dismay of 62.500 fans, the largest 
Santa Anita Handicap crowd since 
Citation and Noor contested in 1950. 

The race was won by a graduate 
sprinter with the unhorsey name of 
Bobby Brocato, a 5-year-old who ate 
Swaps’s dust on a dry track only a 
week before. Actually, the race was 
over a few jumps from the starting 
gate. A no-chance 4-year-old who was 
to be 17 lengths behind the entire field 
at the finish. Golden Land, leaped into 
the lead but wilted instantly as .Jockey 
Johnny Longden deftly guided Bobby 
Brocato to the front. 

Bobby Brocato, a horse who is a 
world-beater in mud and a seven- 
furlong front-runner otherwise (he did 
beat High Gun in a sprint once), could 
thank the elements and Longden for 
his $97,900 win. Raced five times al- 
ready this meet, he was expected to 
be stale until his kind of track came 
up. The heavy midweek rains which 
washed Swaps out of the race and 
Social Outcast out of a chance made 
the gaudy golden gallop a common 


breeze for him. His margin — six lengths 
—was the widest in the handicap’s 
history. 

If Bobby Brocato came out of the 
gate as though his tail were on fire, 
Old Sosh came out as though he were 
half-a-mind to return for something he 
had left behind. As it turned out, he 
might as well have. He was dead last 
— the adjective is well taken — all the 
way to the far turn. He went from 10th 
to seventh in the last quarter mile, but 
his stretch run was an untypical slog 
through virtual molas.ses. 

Meanwhile, Longden wa.s holding his 
horse together handily and the finish 
was a yawn. A light-weighted plugger 
who pulled up lame, Turk’s Delight, 
was second, which gives some idea of 
the bankruptcy of the race as an im- 
prover of the breed. Traffic Judge, the 
only horse other than Old Sosh with a 
national reputation, failed to live up 
to it, gasping in 2 }^ lengths behind 
Social Outcast. 

The most interesting matter of fact 
about Bobby Brocato was the cast of 
characters in the winner's circle with 
him. His owner is the Oklahoma-oil- 
rich Travis M. Kerr, whose brother is 
the Oklahoma Senator Robert Kerr. 
Senator Bob was also on hand for the 
festivities and probably the votes. 

Bobby Brocato was named for the 
son of the New Orleans restaurateur, 
Diamond Jim Moran (ne Brocato), 
who lives up to his nickname by wear- 
ing diamond-studded teeth and eye- 
glasses. The horse’s breeder is a Las 


Vegas gambler named Joe W. Brown 
who keeps a million dollars in cold 
cash in the window of his Vegas slot- 
machine saloon. The horse was bought, 
with three others, by Kerr for $150,000. 

For fully a third of the huge crowd, 
Bobby Broeato's leisurely win was a 
stale biscuit after a week in which the 
racing appetite was on edge for a proxy 
meeting between Swaps and Nashua. 
Social Outcast, who came within a 
jump of catching Nashua in the Wid- 
ener last week, was to be the common 
denominator by which to gauge the 
difference between the great rivals. 
Coming onto a swampy track fresh 
from a Florida-to-California airplane 
ride, the Vanderbilt gelding was less a 
common denominator than a common 
also-ran. 

The California weather spoiled more 
than a good horse race. It may have 
spoiled the resolution of the liveliest 
racing argument in the history of the 
sport, T.C., is Nashua better than Swaps, 
or vice versa? Swaps’s trainer, Mish 
Tenney, went through the motions of 
entering his horse right up to race time, 
even to putting the mud stickers on 
his che.stnut colt. But he had fair- 
warned the track and public the night 
before that Swaps, short on condition, 
would not take on a track which saw 
even the beer-truck-sized Belgian work 
horses who pull the starting gate sink- 
ing hock-deep in the mucilage, 

What the racing public was hoping 
for was that Swaps would run and win 
Saturday, then ship to Florida to chal- 
lenge Nashua in the Gulfstream Park 
Handicap on March 17. Trainer Ten- 
ney and Owner Rex Ellsworth left the 
hope alive but breathing with obvious 
difficulty after they had scratched 
their horse. 

Shipment to Florida of the Ellsworth 
string is still dependent on the showing 
of their 3-year-olds in this week’s 
Santa Anita Derby. As uneven as the 
rest of the derby candidates in the 
barns at Santa Anita this winter, they 
are a ragged lot right now, but one— a 
full brother to Swaps named Like 
Magic— occasionally but not habitu- 
ally shows a family trait of speed. 

“It is too soon yet to say anything 
definite about Swaps’s future plans,” 
Ellsworth admitted after the race. One 
possibility which will depress avid fans 
of both Swaps and Nashua: Swaps 
may remain at Santa .\nita for the 
closing-day mile-and- three-quarter fea- 
ture on the grass track, the San Juan 
Capistrano. This will effectively rule 
out Swaps’s running in Florida— or 
anywhere else for that matter— seven 
days later, C? n p) 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



A DUEL ON 
THE SEA 

Off the coest of Florida, baseball's Ted Williams 
and golf's Sam Snead sail forth In a fight for fish 


WiixiAMS, the finest natural hitter in base- 
ball, and Sam Snead, the finest natural hitter 
in golf, got around to settling a long-standing dis- 
pute: Who is the belter fishermanl The wrangle 
began when Williams returned from Korea to hear 
that Snead, Williams’ partnerin atackle company, 
had set the record for the biggest bonefish ever 
caught on a r2-pound test line. Williams quipped, 
“Why I’ve caught more fish than Sam has missed 
short putts.” To back up his claim, Williams chal- 
lenged Snead to a two-day sailfishing contest. 
Last month, working (rom separate boats of! West 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



ONE FOR THE MAT 'ij saiifish, that isi leaps frnm the 
water in an attempt to shake free from Fisherman Snead. 


Palm Beach, Williams and Snead fought their 
“grudge match.” On the first morning Williams 
caught one .sail, hut Snead landed two in the after- 
noon to take the lead. “Say. Bush,” inquired Sam 
that night, addressing his partner with his favorite 
epithet, “why don’t you hit to left field?” Early 
in the second day, Snead caught three more to take 
a 5-1 lead. In the late afternoon, Ted came on fast 
when he hooked sails on two rods (above'* and 
landed them while Sam watched from his boat. 
But that was the ball game. The score: Snead 5, 
Williams 3; or, to put it Sam’s way: Snead 2 up. 



PHOTOOKAI'HS BY HY I’tXKIN 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


ONE MAN’S 
ESPERANTO 


O NK of the ranking gypsies in the peripatetic world of golf is Paul Hahn, a 
young, high-geared, personable ex-circuit pro who is generally regarded as 
the greatest trick-shot golfer since Joe Kirkwood, the Australian who founded 
the profession. A few months ago, after having previously restricted his travels 
to Hawaii, the Caribbean countries and 45 of the 48 states, Hahn undertook 
his first large-scale international exhibition tour. Embarking and disembarking 
from airplanes at an almost Dullesian tempo, Hahn gave exhibitions on four 
continents within the apace of 60 days in the course of fulfilling one-day .stands 
before golfing enthusiasts in such diverse climes as Vancouver, London, Car- 
noustie, The Hague, St. Cloud (outside of Paris), Rome, Cairo, Bagdad, Bang- 
kok, Hong Kong (where he performed in the shadow of Red China), Nagoya 
(Japan), Manila and Guam. 'T discovered no one is exaggerating when they 
claim golf is an international language,” Hahn says. “I played on all sorts of 
courses with all kinds of caddies but, as Bob Hope put it, I never left home.” 


JAPANESE GIRL CADDIE carries a shoulder hag containing a mixture of dirt, gras.s 
seed and fertilizer with which she is instantly able to refill all of course's divot holes. 





AT ROYAL BAGDAD GOLF CLUB, 

a handsome young native boy .saddled 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



HAPPY KNOLU BUT IS IN REALITY THE HONG KONG COLP CLUB LOCATED ONLY THREE MILES 



with Hahn'js colossal golf bag receives a jubilant riding from his fellow caddies, at rome's Trevi Fountain, Hahn successfully 
Bag weighs back-breaking 90 pounds, holds 23 assorted orthodox and trick clubs, pitches three golf balls instead of traditional coins. 
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SECOND OF TWO PARTS 


BASEBALL’S HAPPY SERF: 
THE PLAYER 


Whether he’s a bonus baby or just plain eager, he’s hog*tled 
by ROBERT COUGHLAN from the signing of his first contract to the day he Is let 
go. But In a big business, he’s become a businessman too 


M y wife and T will be married 50 
years in March this year,” Paul 
Krichell said. “That gives you an idea 
how old I am. I been all my life in base- 
ball.” The chief .scout of the Yankees 
s?at at hi.s neat little desk in the back- 
stage catacomb of Yankee Stadium 
and remembered; “When I was a punk 
kid catching semipro ball in theBron.x, 
one day a stranger was waiting for me 
ourside the gate. He says to me, ‘How 
would you like to go to Hartford?’ I 
didn’t wait, not in those days. I said, 
‘When does the next train leave?’ Hell, 
this was my chance to move up, my 
chance for opportunity, and nobody 
had to offer me anything to make my 
mind up. But now. . . 

He waved his hands in a gesture lliat 
took in what was t<>o much to be pul 
into words. “Now with the clubs it’s 
win, win, win! And with the players, 
it’s nothing but ‘How much?’” 

If one had to engrave a summary 
of modern baseball on the liead of a pin, 
these two sentences would serve to con- 
dense the most in the least, .-^s de- 
scribed in SI last week, big league base- 
ball has become a big industry, with 
the average team and its supporting or- 
ganization representing a capital com- 
mitment of around $9 or .1:10 million. 
That amount of money demands a 
commensurately big income if there is 
to be any profit. /Xiid income, although 
stadium location, concessions, TV ar- 
rangements and several other (actors 
are important, depends finally on the 
win-loss record. Except in exceptional 
and temporary cases, a losing t earn loses 
money. Therefore, as Krichell says, it’s 
win, win, win ! 

Since the only way anyone has 


thought of BO far to win games is to put 
good players on the field fbaseball has 
its own “game.smanship,” but that’s 
another matter i and since players good 
enough for big league competition are 
never plentiful, competition to posse.ss 
them has grown fiercer in scale with the 
growing investments that have to be 
protected. The players’ respon.se is a 
perfectly natural one. However well 
they may like the sport as such, the 
commercial emphasis that surrounds it 
— with breweries fighting fang and claw 
to sign TV sponsorship contracts, circus 
stunts in the infield and all the rest of 
it — ha-s made them serious students of 
the baseball business. “Most of them 
know the business facts of life well — 
too damn well,” says one disenchanted 
general manager. AiK>ther olficial adds, 
“If there’s been one big change in the 
majors in the last 20 years, it’s been 
the ballplayer’s ability to take care of 
himself in the business world.” To alter 
Philip Wrigley’s well-known aphorism 
slightly from the players' point of 
view, baseball is not too much of a 
sport TO be a business. 

THE FOUR HUNDRED OF 5,000 

At a given time in the major league.s, 
there are 400 of these players, 25 to a 
club, the aristocracy of a social, pro- 
fessional and financial pecking order 
reaching from Open Classification to D 
and encompa.ssing nearly 5,000 players. 
These 400 share a payroll of around $5 
million, which means average pay of 
about S 12,500 for seven months’ work 
a year. Taking a comparable group 
of similar age and intellectual attain- 
ments, it would be hard to find any 
trade or profession that pays so well. 


And the opportunities for advancement 
are splendid. A rookie brought on to a 
team for as little as $6,000, the mini- 
mum wage standard in the majors, can 
shoot up to .?20,0l)0 or .$60, 000 in no 
time if he has the ability; and if he is a 
genius, like Ted Williams, ho will move 
on into the area of $100,000. 

Owners are in a constant fret about 
these high rates of pay. Every year, es- 
pecially around contract-signing time, 
there are mutterings that the avarice of 
the modern players is in.supportable 
and will send the clubs into bankruptcy. 
What did Larry Lajoie get? $.‘1,000. 
How about Christy Mathew.son and 
Honus Wagner? $10,000 at their peaks. 
After seven consecutive batting cham- 
pionships, what did Ty Cobb earn? 
$15,000. Who does Ted WiUiants think 
he is? 

The sympathy, however, would be 
entirely misplaced. For the fact is that 
the salaries of the players, upon whom 
everything depends, are far smaller in 
relation to total ba.seball income and 
expense than they used to be, and the 
decline has been consistent through the 
years. Toward tlje beginning of the cen- 
tury, team .salaries accounted for some 
50 '’j of major league expenses. By 1929 
they were at 35.$',' ; by 1939 at 32.4' ; ; 
by 1950 they were approaching 20'', ' ; 
and they are in that area today. How 
can this be? The answer is that club 
income has increased vastly, and that 
expenses necessary to the swelling scope 
of busine-ss operations have increased 
too. A certain small fraction of the big- 
ger expense reftects the growth of own- 
ers’ not entirely selfless interest in the 
comfort and psychological equipoise of 
the players. The teams now stay in line 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



LOOK OF A ROOKIE getting major leaguer's accolade of sunburn cream at spring camp 
was eternally symbolized in 1948 by Boston’s Mickey McDermott, now a Yankee pitcher. 


hotels, for instance, and instead of 
doubling up in Pullman berths (imagine 
two ballplayers in an upper!), ride in 
roomettes and compartments. A very 
big share of it is accounted for by the 
growth of scouting, school, training, 
coaching and managerial functions, all 
designed to field a team that will win, 
win, win. At any rate, the player’s 


position has become subordinate to the 
complex mechanism that manufactures 
and merchandises him. 

Thus, while big league players are 
remarkably well paid, it is equally re- 
markable that they aren’t paid better. 
No doubt they would be — except for 
one thing. They are, in effect, the bond 
servants, the semiserfs, of the club 


owner. At only one time in their lives 
can they say “How much?’’ with any 
real freedom of choice. That is before 
they begin to play professional base- 
ball. Once they sign a professional con- 
tract with any club, they become com- 
modities in the baseball market and 
have little more effective control over 
their rewards or, indeed, their per- 
forming careers than so many trained 
seals, which can yelp for more fish but 
will get no more than the trainer cal- 
culates will keep them eager. This is 
because the contract contains .some- 
thing called “the reserve clause." It is 
the keystone around which the whole 
baseball industry is built. 

Stripped of its legal trimmings, what 
the reserve clause says is that the con- 
tract— which ordinarily is for a one- 
year period— can be renewed if the 
club wishes, and that it can be sold 
to any other club at any time. Else- 
where in the contract, the player agrees 
to abide by all the rules governing or- 
ganized baseball, which are contained 
in interlocking agreements that bind 
the team to its league and the league 
to all the other leagues in a tightly 
knit code of “baseball law." A feature 
of this law is its provision on “tam- 
pering,” which forbids any other club's 
even having "negotiations or dealings 
respecting employment" with a player 
without the permission of the club 
which holds his contract. These two 
items combine to give the player no 
recourse. If he refuses to renew his 
contract for what his club wants to 
pay him (subject to certain minimum 
pay rates laid down in the law), no 
other club can offer him a job. His al- 
ternatives are to .sign or to stop play- 
ing. What he ordinarily does instead, 
if he feels he is being undervalued, is to 
hold off signing, meanwhile invoking 
justice, honor, common decency and 
his informal guesses as to what other 
players are getting. If he is a star, he 
can cause the owners embarrassment 
both in the newspapers and on the field 
by holding out until after the season 
starts. Usually, before then, some 
reasonably satisfactory figure will have 
been hammered out. 

The reserve clause, in one form or 
another, is almost as old as profes.sional 
baseball and has been under attack on 
both moral and legal grounds during 
much of that time. To have survived, 
it must have a useful function. In 
1950 a Congressional committee un- 
der Representative Emanuel Celler, 
in a monumental study of monopoly 
charges against organized baseball, 
went into the matter all over again 
coniiiiMcd on page 37 
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THE SHELL GAME 


It is a cheerful passion in a bright world of color and form 


COLOR PHOTOORAPH.S BY GENB PYLE 


I F THEY ARE LUCKY, the stooping figures busily combing 
a Florida beach (nhure) will rub away the sand from a 
hard calcium object and find underneath a shell which, like 
the beauties pictured opposite, will compare favorably with 
the fanciest jewels yet devised by man or nature. Almost 
any child or adult who has ever roamed a beach has prob- 
ably enjoyed the thrill of discovering one such shell, but to 
the systematic collector it is an experience that lias become 
almost commonplace. For collectors, a cheerful and ob- 
ses.sed band of hobbyists who sometimes go to amazing 
lengths to get hold of a particular shell, operate in an enor- 
mous and still largely unexplored world, in which the very 
names attest poetically to the infinite variety of its color 
and form: lion’s-paw. angel wing, Venus’s-comb, bleeding 
tooth, jewel box, baby'.s-cradle, silver lantern, Scotch bon- 
net, precious tusk and sad unicorn. 

Shells are the lictuid cement secretion of animals called 
mollusk.? which wear their skeletons on the outside. There 
are 80,000 known species; about 500 new ones are being 
found every year, and there may be another 50,000 await- 
ing di.scovery. Mollusks can be found in the ocean, on 
mountains, near the poles, on the desert, on the tops of 
trees and under their roots, in the jungle, in fre.sh-warer 
ponds and even in hot springs. 'I’hey climb, crawl, burrow, 
swim, dive, float, .spin a web, and some fly. Certain .species 
are bisexual. Others change sex with confusing freciuency; 
and one, the California .sea hare, is so prolific it is said 
to spawn around 100 million eggs a month. Some eat vora- 
ciously, others hibernate for years without nourishment. 
A few are venomous and can kill a man. Many are micro- 
scopic, hut the giant clam of the Pacific’s coral reefs often 
reaches a thumping 500 pounds. 

Regardless of their size, however, most mollu.sks maintain 
an absolute mathematical control over their own growth, 
so That their perfect symmetry is never marred. (Each 
new coil of the celebrated chambered nautilus, for example, 
is built exactly three times the width of the coil preceding 
it.) The patterns and colors ornamenting the shells are 
produced by a series of pigment glands on the edge of a 
flap of skin called the mantle. Unfortunately, of the untold 


billions of shells w'ashed up on the world’s shores each year, 
only one percent are worth saving, the abrasive action 
of wind, sand and sea having dimmed their color anti 
softened their form. 

Probably the most sought-after shell in the world is tlie 
gnld-and-porcelain glnry-of-the-sea cone (page three 
of which were first sighted in the Philippines in 18^18. Only 
2:1 can be located today, ntaking them extremely valuable, 
but the bottom could fall out of the market in a flash if a 
collector should stumble on a large colony, as happened a 
f(?\v years ago with the golden-mouthed Busycon. Only two 
were known to exist. Then one day some Florida .shrimp 
men came in with 100 specimens. Dealers immediately 
downpriced the shell to $5 for their good customers, and 
then learned to their horror that the action was hasty. The 
shrimpers have never dredged up another golden-mouth. 

Shells are at their best and most prolific in warm waters. 
In the U.S. and environs the outstanding spots are the 
lazy beaches of Magdalena Bay on the .southw'est coast of 
Baja (’alifornia and the palm-lined sands of Sanibcl l.sland, 
off Fort Myers on the (lulf Coast side of Florida. The inten- 
sive collector gels shells any way he can — buying, trading, 
fi.shing, trawling, digging, diving, etc. — but if he is an old 
hand at the game, he will let a hermit crab do the work 
for him. This little creature lives in a shell to protect 
an extremely tender section of his anatomy. If the col- 
lector takes away his shell, this important-looking crab 
will march into the .sea, pick up a new one and lug it ashore. 
With luck, it will be a good one. C? n 

SOME RARE ANO BEAUTIFUL SHELLS 

Ontho following two pages are shown some of the world’s love- 
liest and rarest shell.s. Opposite are representative beautie.s from 
the comprehensive collection of the Smithsonian Institution. 
From left to right: top row — Bednall’s murex (Australia^ golden 
cowrie (Central Pacific) and Beau’.s murex (West Incliesl; second 
row — chocolate-lined top shell (West Indiesl, both halves of 
a frilled Venus (Australia) and a Japane.se Latiaxus (Japan); 
third row — Elliott's volute (Australia), both halves of a painted 
scallop (Pacifici, between them, a heart cockle (Philippines) 
and a Junonia (Florida); bottom — paired Pacific thorny oyster-s 
(Gulf of California) and, between them, textile cone (Pacific). 
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SOME OF THE MOST DESIRABLE COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


PRECIOUS WENTLETRAP 
Found in deep water off the Asiatic 
coast, this shell was once so rare that 
forgeries of it were made by theChinese 


THATCMERIA SHELL 
Another rare member of the conch fam- 
ily, this one comes from deep waters 
off the Japanese coast. It is worth $20 


GOLDEN-MOUTHED BUSYCON 
For many years the British Museum held 
the only two specimens, but a few years 
ago more were found In Gulf of Mexico 


GLORY OF THE SEA 

Considered priceless, the last of these 
shells to be offered for sale fetched 
$1,200. It is found in the Philippines 






SPOTTED COWRIE 

Only two or three specimens of this 
shell have ever been found. This one 
was collected at the Admiralty islands 



Here’s where the fun begins! 



At last ...a real sports car that’s a faiiiiln car, too! 

275 tip most poa-er-pcr-poa Hit of aiiij American car; 

and there! s room for fire in taxarions comfort! 



Hero — for ull tlic fmi they can bring 
you — arc the new StiuicliakcT Hawks. 
They're America’.s first full line of family 
sports cars — real sports cars, witli all 
the l)laziag performance and .sweet, ea.sy 
liamlling you’ve dreamed about. And 
they're roomy, too — deep cusliioiied and 
comfortable f«)r five passengers — letting 


you share the fun with family and friends. 

Ix‘a<ling tlic line i.s tlie magnificent 
275-hp. (lolden Hawk. It'll tliunder down 
a rawcour.se at 100-plus with ea.se, but 
it’s jii.st as much fiin purring through 
traffic at 20. It’s .safe and snug in any 
weather, with the bigge.st, -safe.st brakes 
in the business, a liugc touring-car trunk. 


and lavish, decorator-. styled interiors. 
Ultramatic Drive, .s<‘at belts, ami all 
power assLsts are available, too. 

.\nd there are four Hawk iikhIcIs to 
cIkkksc from, four power choices, four 
priecranges— including the lowest. Don’t 
nii.ss the excitement! See ami drive a 
Hawk at your Stuilebakcr Dealer's .soon. 


Studebaker 




GOaDENf MAWK 




POWER MAWK 


U.IGMT MAWK 


Studebaker Division, Studebaker- Packard Corporation, where pride of workmanship still comes first! 




Vui liink sin;irli'r in n( iIh- rifilil 

pl\ li- and I'lilor, whatever the occasiim. For rxatn- 
I'le, liere inc ihi ee giiod-lookiiijj jarituiii "Li'isuals " 
ior >[)rin{t lluil are -.1 vied esjieeialK lo rumjiletni'iil 
voiir favnrili* hru;vn or Ian imports outfit, l.ike all 
s[iorl? clothinj:. they ari‘ de^if’lU'd lor extra eoiii- 
I'oi l — hut as YOU ran see ihev are iinusiiallv smart 
lookine. loo. And von don’t have lo liniil vour 
choice to ihcsi- lliree — )oui' dealer has olher siniirl 
Jarnian.s to jto 
with hrown or tan 
sjiorts elulhes. In 
addition. In- has a 
luunlier of sidles 
to ei, wiili each ol 



};bbysyyjh 

SHOES FOR MEN 


the olher liusie outfit: — hrown nr Ian soil, hlue or 
iirey sporls elollies. hlue or erey suit. In other 
words, your .larniaii dealer van see to il that vou 
lune lln* shoe? to lie correel for every i 
and eoniforlahle. too. heeause s|\ !e-settine j 
are as easy on the leel as the\ are on the eves. 

Kniianee vour reputation as a well dressed man. 
See your neardo Jarman dealei' riplu uway. 
lei lum lit Vou in a new [lair of Jarmans. Ami 
while you're there, !»• sure to ask about the free 
J.irman ”St\ le-()-Seop<-’' — hami). eoloriul chart 
with a "nui-iie arrow" that automatieaUy shows 
you eorn-et slioes to wear at all limes. With the 
he![i ol its aiilhentie inlormatioii \on’l! always he 
ri^lil in slvlr. 


Most Styles $9.95 to $18.95 


0 JARMA 
0 I V I S I C 



THE BASEBALL PLAYER 

continued from page SI 


and at length, but finally, decided that 
it would be best to leave the rule 
atone. The reason, which had an ob- 
vious persuasiveness for the monop- 
oly committee, comes down to this; 
the essence of ba.seball is competition 
between teams— and, as we have seen, 
it has to be real competition, with the 
outcome in doubt, or the fans lose in- 
terest and the whole professional struc- 
ture falls apart. But some teams have 
a financial advantage over others be- 
cause of favorable location or rich 
backers. If players were free to come 
and go, such teams could and doubt- 
less would hire all the best ones. There 
would no longer be real competition 
except among the top few, while the 
poorer clubs withered away. Under 
the reserve clause’s protection they 
can hold on to players they develop 
and, in a pinch, sell off enough of them 
to keep going. The logic is sound, the 
conclusion inevitable; and the reserve 
clause is here to .stay— until such time, 
perhaps, as the 16 teams become so 
many subsidiaries of big advertisers, 
and the competition is transposed into 
terms of Pabst vs. Schlitz. Then Ted 
Williams may make as much as .Jackie 
Gleason. 

THE CASE OF LEFTY JONES 

For the player, as well as the owner, 
the clause is the central fact of his busi- 
ness life, since it severely limits his 
opportunities. But it is not r/w/Vc as 
severe as it looks, for attached to it 
are subrules having to do with such 
things as “drafting” and “waivers,” 
which are intended for the player's 
protection and which sometimes actu- 
ally work out that way. To see these in 
action and to see how the baseball busi- 
ness apparatus operates to keep the 
majors supplied with talent, it will be 
useful to invent a sample ballplayer. 
His name, naturally, is Lefty. His last 
name these days is apt to be Italian 
or Spanish, but for typographical ease 
it will be Jones. 

Who is I^fty Jones? He is, of cour.se, 
a composite. Unlike Little Orphan 
Annie, who remains the same age de- 
spite the passage of the years. Lefty 
will age 16 years in the brief time that 
we study him— 13 years in the context 
of baseball as it is now organized. 

When first we see him, he is a fine, 
sturdy lad of 13 pitching for his school 
team and dreaming, boylike, that 
some day he will be another Johnny 
Pod res. As a matter of fact, .several big 
league scouts are having this same 


dream. Already — at 13? Professional 
baseball has not quite yet infiltrat- 
ed maternity wards in its search for 
healthy boys, hut the trend is in that 
direction. There are two reasons for 
this. Sandlot play, while there is still 
plenty of it, has given w'ay increasingly 
to organized play in 14,000 Little 
I..eague teams for boys aged 8 to 12 
years, 2,700 P-O-N-Y I.,eague teams 
for boys 13 and 14 years old, 900 Babe 
Ruth League teams for boys 13 to 1.5 
and .some 17,000 American Legion Jun- 
ior Baseball teams for ages 15 to 17. 
Their yearly state, sectional and na- 
tional tournaments give scouts the op- 
portunity to see a talented hoy in the 
earliest stages of his development. The 
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second reason is that scouting it.self, in 
response to the mounting competitive 
pressure within the baseball industry, 
has increased tremendously. Thirty 
years ago the Yankees, for instance, 
had three full-time scouts; today they 
have 18 in addition to a network of 
part-time ones, called “bird dogs.” 
These are men in all walks of life who 
are always on the alert for prospects 
for the fun, prestige and possible com- 
missions involved. 

So Lefty, who has a fine fast ball 
and a pretty good curve and who 
pitched his Tdttle League team to run- 
ner-up position in the state tourna- 
ment, has been looked over by a dozen 
or so scouts already. They have meas- 
ured him for size, endurance and tem- 
perament, as well as skill. They, no 
less than his parents, hope that he will 
grow into a tall, strong young man 
1 6 feet 2 inches and 185 pounds would 
be about right) with quick mental and 
physical reflexes and with an ambi- 
tious, tenacious, competitive (but not 


argumentative) disposition. One or 
two of them have already been around 
to meet his parents, sometimes just to 
shake hands and say what a fine boy 
he is, but often to look into Lefty’s 
environment and personality inheri- 
tance. Thus is laid the groundwork for 
an increasing intimacy if developments 
make that worthwhile. 

T.efty makes progress right along, 
every year bigger, smarter, faster. He 
really cares about the game. And by 
now, with his age at 17 or so, the 
scouts really care about him. He will 
have been seen in action by scores of 
them, representing mo.st of the big 
league teams and perhaps officials of 
the minor league teams in his part of 
the country. 

The very day after he graduates 
from high school, Lefty may have his 
pick of half a dozen contracts. But he 
and his parents decide that he should 
have some college education. I^efty 
likes college and stands out on the 
freshman ball team. But in his eco- 
nomics course he learns that the aver- 
age college graduate earns $4,800 a 
year, which certainly doesn’t look so 
hot compared with the ballplayers’ 
salarie.s he reads about. 

Now could be his time to become 
wealthy. So, after one year of college, 
Lefty quits and puts himself on the 
baseball market. If he has impressed 
the scouts enough, there is no telling 
the heights to which competition may 
drive their offers of a bonus to .sign 
up with their team. The record so far is 
a reported $125,000, paid to Pitcher 
Billy Joe Davidson in 1952 by the In- 
dians. Ttiat year, the big leagues paid 
out more for honuse.s to new players 
than they paid in salaries to all their 
regular team rosters. This extreme 
price has not been matched since, but 
bonuses of $50,000 and $60,000 have 
not been infrequent, with $100,000 
considered well within reason. 

The bonus babies — for most of them 
are simply teen-agers, like Lefty— are 
almost entirely a postwar phenome- 
non, and in the late 1920s and early 
’30s the idea of paying big sums in 
this way was undreamed of. “Once 
in a while,” Paul Krichell remembers, 
“you ran into hard competition and 
had to meet the price. But you never 
gave more than $6,000 tops. You didn’t 
give bonuses the way they use the 
word now. You might give a player 
$500 or something like that just to 
sweeten the deal. Why, the whole deal 
for Lou Gehrig came to $1,500. Riz- 
zuto didn't cost a cent— think of that!” 
The change came because the war shut 
conlinned on next page 
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off the usual supply of rookies, and 
most of the clubs, operating in those 
years at a loss and nervous about the 
future, did little to assure themselves a 
future supply. The exception was 
Branch Rickey, then president of the 
Dodgers, who signed hundreds of young 
prospects, knowing that in a very short 
time they would have to interrupt 
their Dodger careers with war service. 
The result was that the Dodgers came 
into the postwar era in a very strong 
position— their great record since then 
is founded directly on Rickey’s fore- 
sight — and could cash in on the un- 
expected and unparalleled baseball 
boom of 1946-49. Other clubs, hav- 
ing to restock their farm systems and 
replenish their aging regular rosters 
in a hurry, began the wild bidding 
that now has become a fixture in the 
industry. 

After the first big outlay in 1946, 
theowners reached an agreement aimed 
at protecting themselves from one an- 
other’s recklessness. A rule to limit 
bonus players was added to baseball 
law and remained until 1950; then it 
was abandoned, resulting in the great 
splurge of 1952, after which it was re- 
modeled and put back into force. The 
current rule says that a club can pay 
any amount it wants to as a bonus, 
but that if this is more than $4,000 
the new player will have to be put on 
the team’s regular 2.5-maii roster and 
spend two years there before being 
sent to a farm club for polishing. This 
crimped the spending for a time, but 
last year, as the first postrule crop grew 
past their two-year limit and became 
eligible for assignment to the farm sys- 
tem, the fever took hold again, and 20 
boys were signed at fancy prices. 

In the past two years, Baltimore has 
been far and away the champion at 
paying bonuses, with an inv'estment 
of more than $700,000. So far, there 
has been little return on it. John Bruce 
Swango, a $36,000 pitcher, was re- 
leased before ever pitching a ball in 
a regular game— it turned out that 
crowds made him nervous. 

Indeed, one of the most remarkable 
things about the whole remarkable 
phenomenon of the bonus babies is 
that, while a few have measured up as 
big league material (Robin Roberts, 
Gil McDougald, Billy Loes, Andy 
Carey, Johnny Antonelli, Harvey 
Kuenn, for example), a good many of 
them have been almost total losses. 
Yet the big bonuses go on being paid. 
The situation seems incongruous, but 
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there is a good and simple reason be- 
hind it. With farm, scouting, school 
and coaching costs as high as they are 
these days, it costs about $200,000 to 
develop a ballplayer from the time he 
enters a club system in the lower mi- 
nors until he is ready for the majors— 
if he ever is. Accordingly, if a bonus 
player makes good his first season or 
two, he will have been a bargain even 
at $100,000. One A1 Kaline, who signed 
with Detroit for $30,000 and shortly 
became one of the finest outfielders in 
the league, makes up for an awful lot 
of mistakes. And some of the bonus 
boys who have been sent to the minors 
may well turn out, after a few years 
of seasoning there, to be stars of the 
future. In today’s fiercely competitive 
baseball business, these are chances 
that owners are driven to take. 

A CONTRACT WITH THE GREEN SOX 

How now for Lefty? He is a promis- 
ing player. But the competition is 
rough: the scouting machine will have 
turned up a thousand or more pros- 
pects worth considering— the Yankees 
alone invite 900 boys a year to their 
tryout camps at the stadium— and 
hundreds of these will look good enough 
to be offered contracts. Unless Lefty 
can make an owner gamble on putting 
him on a big league ro.ster, he is worth 
less — the rule says — than $4,000. The 
sweepstakes pass him by: when he 
says, “How much?’’, the answer i.s 
$3,999.99. However, there is a lively 
scurrying under the table, and in some 
remote way Lefty’s parents no longer 
owe the $6,000 mortgage on their house 
and are the pleased owners of a new 
color TV’ set. Lefty has a contract with 
the Green Sox organization. 



sas.ooo wa.-J tag on Pitcher Frank Bau- 
mann when he signed with Red Sox in 1952. 


It could have been worse. He could 
have been offered no bonus at all — as 
the really marginal prospects aren’t — 
and he might have been assigned a 
worse place to start than Smithville, a 
pretty mountain town in the Green Sox 
system, even if it is in a D league and 
pays him only $37.50 a week. Perhaps 
he could have started in a higher clas- 
sification in some other organization, 
but the Green Sox are temporarily well 
stocked with pitching material. Lefty 
is disappointed but not downcast— no 
system ever has enough good pitchers, 
and he is confident and ambitious. 

Now, however, after the first flush 
of excitement at being a member of the 
great Green Sox empire has worn off, 
he begins to realize that the world can 
be a less obliging place than he had 
been led to believe. He is expected to 
get out and win ball games— and if he 
does not, he can be fired without no- 
tice, contract or no. In fact, now that 
he takes the time to study and fully 
comprehend his contract, he has a hard 
time finding anything the managemenl 
has agreed to; it all seems to be some- 
thing he has agreed to. Not only can 
he be fired without notice or severance 
pay, but even if injuries received 
“while rendering service under this 
contract” make him unable to play, 
he is entitled to only two weeks’ pay 
as a settlement. At the end of the .sea- 
son, if he lasts that long, he may re- 
ceive no travel allowance to get home 
from Smithville. During the four or five 
weeks of spring training, he gets room 
and board and laundry, but earns no 
salary and receives no spending money. 
He can be traded to any other club 
any time, and he can be fined or sus- 
pended for violating any of a number 
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of rules. The contract says that, if 
any dispute arises between him and the 
management about his rights and ob- 
ligations, he is entitled to take his case 
to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Baseball Leagues 
or even to the baseball commissioner. 
But older hands among his teammates 
put him straight about this. “If you 
ever want to work up to the majors,” 
they warn him, “don’t make trouble. 
Don’t be a clubhouse lawyer.” 

Lefty spends his first season rattling 
around his D circuit in the club’s eld- 
erly Chevrolet bus, bouncing from one 
town to another and occasionally 
spending a hard night on the bu.s. The 
crowds are .small, and there isn’t much 
glamour, but he manages to win more 
than his share of games and that win- 
ter his contract is renewed. Not only 
that, he finds himself assigned to 
Brown ville, a (ireen Sox Class B team. 
Brownville is in the Kansas prairies, 
2,000 miles from Smithville, and is a 
place Lefty would not ordinarily have 
chosen to be. But this is moving up — 
he is raised to $60 a week. 

We could follow Lefty through many 
adventures during the next year: mili- 
tary service fit lakes him almost a full 
season afterward to sharpen up his 
pitching repertoire!, through various 
transfers in the Green Sox system, 
through that system’s baseball schools 
and the various managerial theories 
that converted him temporarily into a 
first baseman and finally into an out- 
fielder. Since our concern is with Lefty’s 
business career, however, it is enough 
to note that as he rose in the organiza- 
tion he made $82 a week as an A-league 
player, $185 in the Double-A's and 
over $200 when he climbed to the 
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Triple-A's. Now, a seasoned-in-the- 
backwoods veteran of many hundreds 
of professional games, he is ready for 
the Green Sox roster itself. He is 24 
years old. That autumn, preitaratory 
to this final advancement, he is trans- 
ferred to the Green Sox Triple-A team 
at Cold Snap, Alaska, which can be 
reached at that time of the year only 
l)y snowshoe. The reason for this is that 
he is eligible for the “draft’’ — not the 
government’s now, but baseball’s. 

THE RULES OF THE DRAFT 

In theory, the baseball draft has two 
purposes: to help the weaker clubs ob- 
tain good players at prices they can 
afford and thus to keep intraleague 
strength relatively even and competi- 
tive; and to insure that players will be 
advanced to higher league classifica- 
tions as fast as their abilities warrant. 
Actually, it helps the players more than 
the clubs. The basic rule is that a higher 
league club can, for a certain set price 
named in baseball law — such prices 
range from $700 to $15,000, depending 
on the league classifications — buy play- 
ers from any league club in the rungs 
below it: moreover, that the clubs 
in the higher league get to do this 
in reverse order of their standing, so 
that the club finishing last gets first 
choice. However, as the rule goes on to 
say, a player cannot be drafted in this 
way until he has served a certain time 
in organized baseball. A player in the 
B’s, C's or D’s, for instance, can’t be 
drafted into a higher classification for 
two years; in the A's the limit is three 
seasons, and in Double-A and Triple-A, 
it is four. In the “open” Pacific Coast 
League, it goes up to five. Thus, if the 
operators of a farm system wish to do 


so, they can hold a player back “in 
inventory.” so to speak, for several 
years, although his talent may qualify 
him for play in a higher league. 

Furthermore, the rule says that only 
one player from Class A or higher can 
be drafted from a club each year. Thi.s 
gives owners a chance to reduce the 
hazards of the system to an absolute 
minimum. Before the yearly draft sea- 
son comes — it lasts for only a few days 
each fall — they simply transfer all their 
eligible players temporarily to one club. 
From this roster, only one man can he 
dratted; the others are then returned 
to inventory for another year. Thus we 
find T.efty, along with a dozen or so 
other eligibles from the high minors 
owned by the Green Sox system, sud- 
denly assigned to the Cold Snap roster. 

.And as luck would have it, he is the 
one drafted. After all these years work- 
ing up to his big chance with the Green 
Sox, he starts the following season with 
the last-place Buffaloes. 

However, he at last is in the big 
leagues, and his working conditions are 
greatly improved. Now he can't be fired 
without 80 days' notice. If he is injured, 
lie gets his salary anyway for the full 
term of his contract. At the end ol the 
season, he gets traveling expenses to 
return home. During spring training 
he receives $25 a week for incidentals. 
If he has a bad season, the club can’t 
reduce his salary by more than 25 
when and if it renews hi.s contract the 
next year. He acquires free life insur- 
ance coverage for up to $10,000, and he 
can even look forward to collecting a 
pension of up to $100 a month. He pays 
$1 a week dues to the Major League 
Baseball Players’ Association, which is 
rtinlhuifd nil next jMije 
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not quite a trade union, but is heading 
in that direction, to press the owners 
for further advantages and to hire Law- 
yer J. Norman Lewis at $15,000 a year 
to keep a cold legal eye on the whole 
owner-player relationship. 

The MI..BPA’s current aim, inciden- 
tally, is to raise the minimum big league 
salary level from $6,000 to $7,200 and 
—more important— to see that the 
players have & voice in negotiating the 
price for the All-Star game and World 
Series TV rights. Their pension fund is 
supported chiefly by their 60% share 
of this money. The $1 million-a-year 
contract that former high commission- 
er Happy Chandler negotiated with the 
Gillette Razor Co. in 1950 runs out this 
year, and the new contract will un- 
doubtedly call for an increase — V'urfrfy 
reports that the fee may be as much as 
$3 million a year. The players claim 
they were not consulted about the old 
contract and are understandably eager 
to have some control over the new one. 

Lefty spends the next few years with 
the RuSaloes and becomes their reg- 
ular left fielder. He makes about .$11,- 
000 a year and is able to put aside 
several thousand a year of it to build 
up some capital; for during the winter 
layoff time he has been workirig as an 
auto salesman, and he want.s to save 
enough to buy into the agency as a 
partner. Practically all of his team- 
mates have similar winter jobs and 
either own or plan to own an interest 
in some business. But, although he is 
doing well financially, he knows that 
he can never relax, not even for an in- 
ning: below him in the Buffalo farm 
system, as he has every reason to real- 
ize, are dozens of eager young players 
who hope to move up and take his job. 
It could happen any time. And one 
day toward the end of his fourth season 
a friendly baseball writer tells him the 
rumor — the Buffalo management has 
asked for “waivers” on him. 

Since at any lime the Buffaloes could 
have sent him to the minors for more 
seasoning on “option” and then re- 
called him (up to three limes), this 
probably means that they have decided 
tliat someone else on the roster or on 
the farms can do his job and are think- 
ing of using him for trading purposes. 

Baseball law's waiver rule would give 
Lefty some problematical degree of 
protection against the first of these 
possibilities. The rule says that before 
a major league club can send a player 
back to the minors they must offer him 
to all the otlier clubs in the league, who 


then have a right to claim him in 
reverse order of their standing; and 
then, if none of these wants him, he 
must be offered to the clubs in the 
other league, also in reverse order. Only 
if all the majors waive their right to 
claim him at the standard waiver price 
of $10,000 can he be sent down to the 
lower leagues. In theory, at least, this 
in.sures that a player will never leave 
the majors so long as he is good enough 
to play on the wor.st team. In practice, 
however, things may not work out that 
way. The clubs’ general managers are 
friendly competitors with mutual sym- 
pathy for one another’s problems. If 
one of them has a player whom he 
wants to send back to inventory, a few 
telephone calls may well produce a 
gentleman’s agreement and the neces- 
sary waivers. Moreover, the waiver 
rule contains an e.xtra feature that 
protects the general manager if anyone 
defaults. He is entitled to withdraw 
his offer; indeed, he can offer the same 
player twice in any year and withdraw 
him both times if the other clubs re- 
fuse to waive. 

As a result of these oddities of the 
law, the waiver system has long since 
degenerated into a device for helping 
the managers engineer player trades. 
As Philip K. Wrigley testified at the 
monopoly committee hearings on base- 
ball in 1950, “Your waivers have al- 
ways been trial balloons, or tests. You 
ask for waivers on your players, and 
then you check with the clubs who 
claim them, and that gives you a 
pretty good idea who is interested in 
whom and to what extent.” 

Lefty is a valuable player, not ready 
for the minors — yet. So it turns out, 
when the Buffaloes ask for waivers on 
him they are only testing, notifying 
the other clubs in the league that he 
is not indispensable to the Buffalo ros- 
ter and that maybe, for the right kind 
of offer ... or again, maybe not. He 
is the opening card in what may turn 
out to be a Big Deal. 
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Bill Veeck, who has watched and 
taken part in many such deals, de- 
scribes the process this way: 

"Deals usually have their inception 
on the back of an envelope. You list 
your starting lineup. You look for the 
weaknesses, then start to fill in the 
ideal lineup that is within the realm of 
possibility. Next, you try and figure 
out what would be an agreeable ex- 
change fur the players that you’ve de- 
cided would help your club. Ynu try 
an<l figure the minimum that you l)ope 
the other club would be satisfied with 
and the maximum in playing talent 
that you might afford to gi\'e. If a deal 
is to be consummated, the answer has 
to lie somewhere between the two lists. 

“As a starter, you might ask waivers 
on the players whom you feel might in- 
terest another club. They claim them. 
"'I'ou call. (luilelessly, of course. Discuss 
the weather, the attendance, the sched- 
ule, anything but the player. When 
you run out of subjects, you just hap- 
pen to mention casually that you no- 
tice the Blank Club claimed your 
pitcher. Obviously they couldn’t ex- 
pect to get a player of his caliber for the 
waiver price. Your reason for putting 
him on the list? Well, several club.s had 
asked about him and you were just 
curious as to how high they'd go. 
Hadn’t any idea really of dealing him. 
He was much loo important and val- 
uable, the way pitching was. However, 
if they wanted to make an offer, you’d 
be glad to li.sten. No hurry. No, you 
didn’t have any idea.s as to who you 
might want in exchange. Oh, no— not 
guys like that. Sure, you'll be at the 
winter meetings. 

"That’s the .start, and it’s amazing 
how many excuses for calling occur 
after that. At the meetings you agree 
to meet and discuss the merits of the 
various players who have entered so 
far into the various discussions. When 
you do meet, usually you go through 
the whole rigmarole again. Why? Who 
knows? I guess it’s a holdover from 




horse trading or something. In the 
meantime, you try not to let anyone 
else get the player or players you want 
in return for your pitcher. You kid, 
threaten, cajole and finally you make 
the deal and find out the other man 
knew just as much about his player 
as you know about yours.’’ 

A DEAL WITH LARRY 

On the other hand, as Veeck relates, 
he and T^arry MacPhail made one of the 
most important deals in recent history- 
in only five minutes. "At the World 
Series in Boston in 194G, Larry, one of 
my favorite persons to do bu.siness 
with, sharp but very truthful if pinned 
down on players, walked by my box 
on his way to his seal. I mentioned he 
had a second ha.seman I wanted, .Joe 
Gordon. He also had an abundance of 
infield talent. I had none, but I did 
have some extra pitching. Larry asked 
whom I’d give for Gordon. I told him 
either Allie Reynolds or Red Kmbree, 
but that il he took Reynolds I wanted 
the right to bu\' another infielder from 
their Kansas City team, Eddie Book- 
man. He went over and sat down, and 
later I walked over and sat on the step 
in front of his seat. Joe DiMaggio was 
sitting nearby, and unfortunately Lar- 
ry had asked hi.s opinion. Joe recom- 
mended very strongly for Reynolds. 
Larry told me it had to be Reynolds. I 
needed the second baseman. He need- 
ed the pitcher. We made the deal. 
Gordon won a pennant for Ckn-elan<l, 
and Reynolds won a couple for the 
Yankees.” 

This, of course, is the essence of a 
good deal— that both sides gain. And 
such is often possilde, for with the 
military <lraft and the attrition due 
to age and injuries, soft spots are 
bound to come up often in almost an.v 
team’s roster. Baseball legend is full 
of stories of how so-and-so outsmarted 
somebody else in a particular deal; 
and some of the .stories are true. But 
rattliniicd on page J,2 
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John Weitz of Amco 

designs pants that make a girl look 
more like a girl? This designer- 
sportsman figures out casual, com- 
fortable clothes that encourage a 
girl to relax — because she knows 
she has never looked better. 

1 Opimsitc; "Pick-Pockrts'’ is a rain jacket 
with its place in the sun. N.itural water-repellent 
in'pli;) liiiefj with a riol of strisies. About S'’. 
3 Those pants really fit, close in front. Sand. 
O D.. white, black twill. About S5. 

3 This i>aeet Blaser with authentic ii.atural 
shoulders, narrowed l.tpels, brass buttons. Sand. 
O.D-. while, Mark twill- About $8. 

4 Shorts to match, cut exactly like the pants, 
hm shorter. Aljout $4. 

5 Underneath it all— the "Shirt-All”, Marts as 
a shirt, ends as short shoits. slays down and 
smooth under pants or skirt- -goes it alone as a 
Jilaysuit. Beiuu, apricot, moss, pink, sold cotton 
satin. About SO Everytliinc in sizes 8 to 18. 
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Don't say you can’t take charming pictures — 
like these two lads in a tuh. It's easy with a 
Conlax. Simple, fast in operation. Takes pic- 
tures indoors without flash. Gets telephoto and 
close-up shots. Has shutter speeds to l/12-‘'0 
sec. — fastest of any 35mm camera. Famed 
interchangeable Zeiss lenses give it unlimited 
scope and produce pictures of superb qual- 
ity. At leading dealers. 
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Then came SI, and mom, never one to ignore a 
beautiful magazine, ventured carefully inside the 
cover. 

She now has a bad case of Podres-itis, knows who 
Harvey Knox is (who doesn’t?) and, I'm convinced, 
could do a passable Valencia in the bullfighting ring. 

The wonders of the wonderful world of sport! 

Mrs. John H. llenikarf, Chicago, III. 
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THE BASEBALL PLAYER 

conlhmed from jxiijc 1,1 

each club knows its own personnel 
and ha.s detailed information op the 
strengfh.s and weaknesses and needs of 
all the other clubs, and usually the re- 
sult is a mutually beneficial commerce 
in which nobody manage.s (try as they 
will! to cheat anybody else. 

Returning now to our sample play- 
er, Lefty — the following season finds 
him in the starting lineu|) of the 
Blue Sox, as the re.suit of winter- 
meeting maneuvers that also involved 
a pitclter, a catcher, two outfielders, 
three infielders, $25,000 in cash and an 
autographed portrait of Marilyn Mon- 
roe. And here we can leave him — the 
typical l)allplayer of the 1950 season. 
He is 29 yeans old, married, tlie father 
of one or two future Little Leaguers. 
He earns .$12,000 a year from baseball 
and a few thousand a year extra from 
tlie car agency, some pulilic speaking 
engagements and endorsing cigarettes 
and bubble gum. He can count on hav- 
ing his salary raised to $15,000 or so be- 
fore he is through in the big leagues, a 
time not far off. Bob Feller may go on 
forever llT years so far) but Lofty, 
being average, probably has only two 
or three loft. After that? Perhaps a 
place on the scouting or coaching staff, 
perhaps a manager’s job on the Blue 
Sox farm system or a desk job in the 
Blue Sox’s ever-expanding front oflice, 
where there is plenty of work for a man 
with baseball experience and a good 
business head. Or perhaps it will be a 
slow decline down the ladder that lie 
came uj), playing for thf? Triple-A’s, 
the Double-A’s, the plain A’s and fmally 
leaving baseball before .sinking to the 
ignominy of the C’s and D’s. 

STILL A HOMETOWN HERO 

By llial lime he will have his part- 
nership in the agency — and lie will sell 
a lot of cars. Because back there in 
his liome tow^n, he will still be a liero. 
People will ask him to tell about the 
time the Blue Sox were playing the 
Yankees, it was two down, the winning 
runs on base, bottom of the ninth, aiul 
he came up to bat. . . . He will be 
chairman of the local committee for 
the Little I-eagues, and he will serve on 
the park department athletic board. 
He will have prestige, enough money 
and a lot of memories. Not bad. Look- 
ing back, even to tho.se days on the bus 
in the D league, and to all the times he 
felt victimized by baseball law, and to 
the raises he felt he deserved but didn’t 
get, still a pretty good life, a pretty 
good business. CLSLR 










TOP ABSENTEE 3-year-oI<l, Career Boy, 
waits in Camden, S.C. with Trainer Veitch. 


THE 3'YEAR-OLDS 

continued from page 24 
ready. If they haven’t got it, all the 
training in the world won’t make ’em 
do what nature doesn’t intend for them 
to do. This is the kind of year when 
there could be any number of horses 
develop overnight— surprise all of us. 

I just hope we got one of 'em.” 

Not to detract from Needles’ vic- 
tory. it’s still true that the colt most 
of the trainers at Hialeah were think- 
ing of last week was a sleek, black num- 
ber who wasn’t even on the grounds. 
His name: Career Boy. Career Boy had 
been top-weighted on the Experimen- 
tal list at 12fi pounds (one pound more 
than Needles and Nail), and although 
he failed to finish at the top of any of 
the 1955 year-end polls for 2-year-old 
honors, Handicapper Kilroe voted him 
a special award: the colt most likely to 
succeed in 1956. Owned by C. V. Whit- 
ney, Career Boy is at the moment 
training at Camden, S.C. Last week 
he was just galloping, this week he 
starts breezing, and what Trainer Syl 
Veitch has seen to date makes him all 
smiles. ‘‘He .showed us last fall that he 
can run at the finish,” says Veitch, 
“and from his breeding he should have 
no trouble going a distance. |A son of 
the Belmont Stakes winner Phalanx, 
Career Boy vs out of a Mahmoud mare, 
Swanky, who is a full sister to the 1946 
Futurity winner First Flight.] He’s a 
.slow starter and usually takes five- 
eighths of a mile before he’ll level out. 
But then, whammo, away he goes.” 
One of Career Boy’s stablemates at 
Camden is a son of Eight Thirty 
named Head Man, who.se dam is an- 
other Mahmoud mare, Snowfall. “He 


is developing belter than ever,” says 
Veitch, who is beginning to get a little 
suspicious of all the compliments being 
heaped on his two best 3-year-olds. 
"If they’re all saying I’ve got the best 
horses, they’re Just trying to put me 
on the spot. But I don’t mind it so 
much. I’m just watching and waiting 
—watching to see what the Florida and 
California charts tell me — and waiting 
to .see the others heat their brains out. 

T hope we’ll be ready for them when 
the time comes.” 

There are other names that will bear 
watching this spring, and still others 
who may make themselves heard by 
later in the summer. And there are 
some who made news last year who will 
find the pickings thin in this new sea- 
son. Remember Prince John, winner of 
the Garden State? He was injured in 
Florida and won’t be seen until at 
least midsummer. And Swoon’s Son? 
They say he’ll be a sprinter only— and 
sprinters don’t win Kentucky Derbies. 
But for future reference here are a few 
names to luck away. Some may be 
heard from in a big way: Busher Fan- 
tasy, Getthere Jack, Liberty Sun, 
Eastgate, Gun Shot, Happy New 
Year, Lawless, Terrang, Fabius, Call 
Me Lucky, Count Chic, Greek Spy 
and Born Mighty. To many turf fans, 
these may hardly be familiar names, 
but some of the owners they repre- 
sent surely are: Mrs. Elizabeth Arden 
Graham, Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloan, 
Rex Ellsworth, Mrs. Gene Markey, 
Mrs. Anson Bigelow. And thi.s is the 
kind of season which will almost cer- 
tainly see many new faces in winners’ 
circles around the country. 

It’s a long way from the Flamingo 
to the Derby— only two horses, Lawrin 
and Citation, have made it from one 
winner’s circle to the other. In be- 
tween now and the Saturday afternoon 
of May 5 will be many a severe test. 
Just to name a few; the Florida Derby, 
the Chesapeake, the Wood Memorial, 
the Blue Grass Stakes and the Derby 
Trial. 

Another lest comes off this week in 
California where the Santa Anita 
Derby may indicate what to expect 
from such West Coast 3-year-olds as 
Terrang, Like Magic, Fathers Risk, 
Blen Host and Polly’s Jet. ('alifor- 
nians are almost ready to admit that 
they don’t have a Kentucky Derby 
horse this season. Of course they admit 
this with tongue in cheek. They know 
perfectly well that three of the last 
four Kentucky Derby winners— Hill 
Gail, Determine and Swaps— all won 
the Santa Anita Derby first. It could 
happen again in 1956. Cen_p 
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SALUTE TO SPEED 

Daytona's classic produced a triple hero, 
added fuel to a feud, and fired up a mob 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


F or seven days, while perverse 
winds and tides conspired against 
the best-laid plans of the mechanical 
age, America's annual salute to speed 
on the classic sands of Daytona Beach, 
Florida, was at a virtual standstill. 
Instead of high-powered automobiles 
flashing down the stretch, road graders 
and bulldozers shuffled back and forth 
vainly trying to smooth out pits and 
gullies in the sand which one night of 
northeast winds and a high tide would 
have packed like an airport runway. 


Day by day, officials of the National 
Association for Stock Car Auto Racing, 
drivers and increasingly disgruntled 
spectators made the pilgrimage to the 
sea, looked and headed glumly back 
to motels and garages again. 

But when the speed trials came to 
life, they did so with a bang and a 
roar. Before they were over, Daytona 
had a triple-crowned hero, several new 
records, more fuel on the fires of a firm- 
ly established feud between two lead- 
ing Detroit manufacturers in the bur- 


geoning field of U.S. sports cars, spills, 
thrills and a full-fledged riot which was 
quieted only by the National Guard. 
It was a week to remember. 

The man to remember was a tall, 
lean, ex-fireman, ex-cab driver and fa- 
ther of five: Julius Timothy Flock of 
Atlanta, Georgia (left). For the sec- 
ond year running, Tim Flock captured 
the week’s top race, the 160-mile Grand 
National Circuit, and the new Sports 
Illustrated trophy, last Sunday. Not 
only that; he also racked up a record 
qualifying time of 135.74 mph in his 
big Chrysler 30()B, drove the .same 
type of car to victory and a new rec- 
ord in the passenger-car time trials 
over a measured mile with a 139.373 
mph average and ran away with the 
125-mileSportsman and Modified Race 
in a red-hot 1939 Chevrolet pow- 
ered with a 1956 Oldsmobile fuel-in- 
jection engine. 

p'rom the time he first drove onto 
the beach on Wednesday, it seemed as 
though nothing could atop Tim Flock. 
And, in fact, nothing could. It was a 
rain-soaked, wreck-strewn race he wove 
his way through on Sunday in his cli- 
mactic victory, but he drove with 
needle-threading accuracy all the way. 
Though 38 of the 75 cars entered were 
out before the race was over, though 
car after car spun out, cracked up or 
otherwise got into trouble on the mud- 
slick north and south turns and the 
race was finally cut off eight miles 
short of the scheduled finish line be- 
cause the tide was lapping at the beach 
course. Flock’s Chrysler hardly ever 
wavered. Seldom spectacular, except 
in his meticulous skill in holding the 
big car on the hairline that separated 
speed from spin, he won with an aver- 
age of 90.83 mph, 57 seconds ahead 
of Runner-up Billy Myers, of German- 
ton, N.C., in a Mercury, 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




SI TROPHY is awardod by magazine’s 
John Norwood to Tim Flock and children. 


But if Tim Flock dominatprl the 
stock cars, NASCAR’s particular con- 
cern, there was almost as much inter- 
est this year in a field formerly vir- 
tually pre-empted by foreign entries — 
the sports cars. This Time American 
speedsters led the way all the way. 
What they did, and how they did it, 
promised an exciting future for enthu- 
siasts of the breed. 

Lined up in what amounted to a 
factory competition were three Chev- 
rolet Corvette.s, i>ainted in American 
racing colors of white and blue, and a 
sleek black Thunderbird. Zora Arkus- 
Diintov, Chevrolet’s imported Euro- 
pean racing engineer, headed the Cor- 
vette team which was entered by Rich- 
ard Doane of Raceways Enterprises in 
Dundee, tilinois; and Pete De Paolo, 
an oldtime racing great now working 
under Ford’s banner, entered the Thun- 
derliird, driven by Chuck Daigh. And 
right away thing.s began to happen. 

In their first trial, the Corvettes and 
the Thunderbird sijuared off in the ac- 
celeration test, one mile from a stand- 
ing .start. The T-Bird rta.shed down the 
strip for an average of 92.14 rnph, shat- 
tering the brand-new record for pro- 
duction sports cars set barely a month 
before at Daytona by Arkus-Duntov 
in a Corvette. This time the Corvette 
trailed at 86.684 mph. 

Promptly the deci.sion was protest- 
ed. The Thunderbird, said Doane, was 
modified. Bill France, NASCAR’s pres- 
ident, had both cars inspected. Both 
were found to have cylinders overbored 
in excess of regulations, the Corvette 
by 82 l.OOOthsof an inch, the Thunder- 
bird by 4f), l.OOOths. When the argu- 
ment was 0 %’er, France announced that 
both violation.s were due to a misin- 
terpretation of the rules, and that the 
tests would be restaged with new. regu- 
coutinued <ni )iexl pnije 
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SALUTE TO SPEED 

continued /’■om page i5 

lation engines in both cars. This time it 
was official : Chuck Daigh in the Thun- 
derbird, 88.779 mph; William Norkett 
of Chicago in another, privately en- 
tered Thunderbird, 87.869; John Pitch 
in the Corvette, 86.872. Round One 
was clearly Ford’s. 

Round Two, however, was a different 
story. In the two-way flying mile, a test 
of pure speed, the Corvette won hands 
down. Fitch sped southward down the 
beach at a sizzling 154.972 mph, 
turned, sped back (against the wind 
which helped him before) at 137.195 
for a 145.543 average. Betty Skelton, 
the pert little auburn-haired aviatrix- 
driver, ran Her Corvette second with a 
southbound time of 145.044 mph and 
a 137.773 a%'erage. Nine privately en- 
tered T-birds followed in close order, 
headed by Andrew Hotton, of Dear- 
born, Michigan, with an average of 
134.404. Chuck Daigh’s Tlmnderbird 
did not compete- 

The Corvette.s underscored tlieir 
claim as kings of pure speed by racking 
up the fastest time of any car on the 
beach when Arkus-Duntov drove a 
modified car {with tail fin, bellypan 
and increased compression) down the 
stretch at a flashing 155.642 for the 
southbound run and a 147.300 mph av- 
erage. Even a Grand Prix Ferrari, driv- 
en in a claSvS by itself by Bill Holland, 
couldn’t reach that one-way speed, al- 
though Holland’s two-way average of 
148.087 mph w-as higher. 

In between there were other excite- 
ments — and disappointments. Danny 


Eames, chief test driver for Dodge, 
racked up two victories in the strict- 
ly stock division mo tricks like shav- 
ing treads off tires for smoother run- 
ning), averaging 130.577 mph (a new 
record) in the flying mile, 81.786 in 
the standing mile. Vicki Wood of De- 
troit, like Betty Skelton a woman in a 
man’s class, actually turned in a fast- 
er top speed for the flying mile than 
winner Tim Flock, in the same oar, a 
Chrysler 300-B, when she ripped off 
the southbound run at 143.827 mph. 
Curtis Turner, a Virginia sportsman- 
lumberman, came back after a nearly 
disastrous fire in the Sportsman and 
Modified Race to win the new feature 
for convertibles, a 160-mile race on the 
Daytona circuit, with a record 96.11 
mph average vn a 1956 Ford. Ou the 
disappointment side were the depar- 
tures, after nearly a week of waiting, 
of sports car aces Jim Kimberly and 
Briggs Cunningham, whose very fast 
cars — a 4.4 Ferrari and a D-.Iaguar re- 
spectively— never really got a chance 
to show what they could do. 

INEVITABLE HASSLES 

There were the inevitable hassles, 
too. John Fitch, late of Germany’s 
Mercedes team, had a close brush with 
disqualification when his production 
Corvette was found to be weighted for 
better traction in an acceleration run. 
Frank Zirbes, of Fairview Park, Ohio, 
finishing eighth in the flying mile for 
production sports cars in his Thunder- 
bird, was switched post fuclu.m to the 
Modified Sports Car class when his car 
was ruled to be not a strictly produc- 
tion model, anil surprisingly found him- 


self finishing second there (to Arkus- 
Duntov’s tail-finned Corvette). 

But the biggest hassle of all was to- 
tally unexpected— and, for a while, 
seemed likely to be totally final. On the 
night before the climactic Grand Na- 
tional race, 3,000 teen-age hot-rodders 
suddenly went berserk and stood the 
town of Daytona Beach on its ear. 
From informal drag races they went on 
to a rock-throwing, tire-slashing, win- 
dow-breaking rampage which quickly 
overwhelmed the local police force and 
terrified residents and visitors alike. It 
was not until National Guard troops 
with loaded carbines arrived that the 
mob was brought under control. 

A cynic — or a psychologi.st — might 
say that after a week of frustration fol- 
lowed by a week of violent speed the 
mob outbreak of youngsters was hard- 
ly surprising. For most of the 32,000 
who trooped out to watch Tim Flock 
win the next day, it was almost a for- 
gotten incident. As for Flock’s victory, 
it would live for a year — but the fires 
lit in Detroit by the Corvette-Thunder- 
bird duel are likely to burn brightly for 
a long and suspenseful time. 

• 

Despite its troubles with wind, tides 
and mobs, this year’s week of .speed at 
Daytona was another great success, 
both from the industry and the spec- 
tator standpoint. Yet one thing per- 
sisted to mar the colorful picture — 
cheating. As SI pointed out a year ago 
(March 14), if competitors in automo- 
tive event.s are to win and hold the 
full respect of the sporting public, they 
must richen up their mixture with some 
high-test honesty. (e_np 




NASCAR RESULTS 


GRAND NATIONAL STOCK CAR RACE — ISOmiloS 

(race ended after 132 miles), Late Mod- 
el Stock Cars— Winner: Tim Flock, 1956 
Chrysler 300B --qualifying speed 133.747; 
90.83 mph average; Second: Billy Myer.s, 
1956 Mercury; Third: Ralph Moody, 1956 
Ford. 

NASCAR NATIONAL CONVERTIBLE CHAMPI ON- 
SHIP RACE -1 60 miles. Late Model Converti- 
bles— Winner: Curtis Turner, 1956 Ford — 
not qualtRed; 96.11 mph average; Second: 
Glenn Roberts, 1956 f’ord; Third: Herb 
Thomas, 19.56 Chevrolet. 

SPORTSMAN AND MODIFIED STOCK CAR RACE 

— 125 miles — Winner: 'Pirn Flock, 19:19 
Chevrolet, Oid.smobile fuel-injection— qual- 
ifying .speed 1:17.40.5; 89.41 mph average; 
Second: Glen Wood, ’40 Ford Sportsman; 
Thinl: Billy Myer.s, '37 Ford Sportsman. 
FLYING MILE RUNS (SOUthbound, 
northbound and averge times) 
i»s6 u.s. PASSENGER CARS— Clo-ss 7 — Over 
350 Cubic Inches— Tim Flock, Atlanta, 
Ga. ’56 Chr.vsIor 300B, 142.914, 136.00:1, 
l:i9.373; Vicki Wood, Detroit, Mich. ’56 
Chry.sler 300B, 143.827, 129.125, I:16.081; 
Warren Koechling, Miami, Fla.’56 Chry.sler 
300B, i:i2.792. 125.435, 129.009. 

Class 6 — 305 to 3 50 Cubic Inches— Dan- 
ny Eame.s, Manhattan Beach, Calif. ’56 
Dodge D-500, 133.038, 128.205, 130.577; 
Nicky Griffin, Detroit, Mich.’56 Mercury, 
131.868, 119.840, 12.5.567; Billy Myers, 
Germantown, N.C. '56 Mercury, 128.205, 
121.008, 124.503. 

Class 5 — 259 to 305 Cubic. Inches — Mur- 
ray Hartley, Erie, Pa. '56 Chevrolet, 
126.895, 116.241, 121.335; Raymond Ful- 
mer Jr., Saluda, S.C.‘56 Chevrolet, 123.414, 
115.348, 119.245; Joe Weatherly, Norfolk, 
Va. ’56 f'ord. 121.704. 114.7.59, 118.130. 

Cla.ss 4—213 to 259 Cubic Inches — Frie- 
da Herrmann, Detroit, Mich. '56 Ford, 
94.093, 86.497, 90.135. 

LADIES' CLASS— U.S. PRODUCTION PASSEN- 
GER CARS -Vicki Wood, Detroit, Mich. '56 
Chrysler :100B, 143.827, 129.125, 136.081; 
Nicky Griffin, Detroit, Mich. '56 Mercury, 
131.868, 119.840, 12-5.567; Frieda Herr- 
mann, Detroit, Mich. ’56 Ford, 94.093, 
86.497, 90.135. 

U.S. PRODUCTION SPORTS CARS -JohoFitch, 

Stamford, Conn. '56 Chevrolet Corvette, 
1.54.972, 137.195, 14.5.543; Betty Skelton, 
Winter Haven, Fla.’56 Chevrolet Corvette, 
145.044, 131.195, 137.773; Andrew Hotton, 
Dearborn, Mich. ’56 Thunderbird, 141.621, 
127.886, 134.404. 

U.S. PRODUCTION MODIFIED SPORTS CARS— 

Zora Arku.s-Duntov, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
’56 Chevrolet Corvette, 153.642, 139.806, 
147.300. 

PROTOTYPE CARS— Vern Houle, California. 
’56 Mercury, 152.931, 142.012, 147.269; Phil 
Walters, Hicksville, N.Y. '56 Plymouth 
Fury. 143.598, 129.917, i:i6.4lo. 

EUROPEAN SPORTS CARS Unlimited Cost 
or Displacement — King Pannier, Canton, 
Ohio. Allard K3, 105.325, 117. .570, 111.111. 

Under $4,000 Delivered in New York — 
Howard J. .Meeker, Ft. Wayne, Ind. '56 Jag- 
uar XK140MC. 134.7:10, i3;1.4:J2, 134.078; 
Philip H. Stiles, Palm Beach, Fla. '55 
Austin-Healey, 129.125, 126.895, 128.000; 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


DREAM CARS 

by NORMAN E. NICHOLSON 


A FEW YEARS AOO, a tough competitor named .Tames J. 

Nance deserted the electrical-appliance business to join 
the varsity of American industry in Detroit. He hadn’t 
been in the motor capital long when, understandably awed, 
he made a shrewd observation. "This is the most impor- 
tant business in the country," said Nance, now president of 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, "but for all its super- 
salesmanship, engineering know-how and manufacturing 
genius, it depends on the same kind of fickleness my wife 
shows when she buys a hat.” 

Motordom’s fortunes, indeed, are geared to customer 
caprice. At the annual model change, Detroit’s yearly sa- 
lute to planned obsolescence, the carmakers unv'eil their 
latest steel, glass, rubber, chrome and plastic creations with 
fantastic fanfare. A car is built to run well for years, hut 
even before the customer's proud grin of new ownership 
can evaporate, the industry toils to make him dissatisfied 
all over again. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Detroit generally restricted its cus- 
tomer goading until autumn, when the curtain tradition- 
ally parts on the newest four-wheeled editions. But these 
days, the industry can’t resist the delight of getting ahead 
of itself. Instead of keeping the cars of the future in their 
secret hack rooms, auto men, wise to the w'ays of mass ap- 
petite whetting, now let the car-buying public in on their 
exciting plans. 

The teasing news is spread by the experimental or idea 
vehicle, popularly known as the dream car. These daz- 
zling futuristic buggies are crowd magnets in scores of auto 
shows, like General Motors’ multimillion-dollar Molorama 
which opens in Los Angeles March 3 for a nine-day run. 
They also are seen in big city dealer e.xhibitions, state fairs 
and in less ambitious traveling displays which often wind 
up in individual retail showrooms. Mercury division of the 
Ford Motor Company expects 2 million people to see its 
XM-Turnpike Cruiser (oppoxite page), which early this 
month, after a number of auto show exhibitions, starts out 
on a seven-month, 15,000-mile coast-to-coast junket. It 
will be displayed in a 850,000 "Van-O-Rama.” a mobile 
showcase with 20-foot glass picture windows on either side. 

Dream cars, outside of their obvious sales promotional 
and public relations value (showmanship-conscious auto 
men say they would be worth the investment on this score 


alone), have accomplished many things. Not the least of 
these is to boost the morale of the automotive stylist, a 
relative newcomer to prominence in an industry long dom- 
inated by engineers, production experts, financial wizards 
and master salesmen. 

Virgil M. Exner, the slim, silver-haired director of styling 
for Chrysler Corporation who is credited with the design 
that sparked Chrysler’s dramatic 19r).5 comeback, stresses 
this “inspirational value” to his staff. Exner also points 
out that having a futuristic car that can actually be seen, 
touched and even driven, not only conditions the public 
to expect progress but has "educational importance” in the 
stylist’s dealings with top management. 

George W. Walker, the breezy, luxury-loving Ford vice- 
president in charge of styling, hubbies over with ideas, aft- 
er permitting his visitors to recover from the shock of walk- 
ing on thousands of dollars worth of black-dyed mouton 
which covers the entire floor of his otherwise nearly pure- 
white office. "Experimental cars,” says he, "are libraries for 
hot ideas. It’s important to have cars made up full-size so 
our people can see them in true perspective. Rememlier, a 
lot of the lowness we’re all after has to be a visual effect, 
because I don’t figure people ever are going to be willing to 
lie on their stomachs to drive a car.” 

General Motors, which pioneered the dream car parade 
with its famed "Y Job” in 1938 (it had fender extensions 
over the doors, electrically actuated convertible top and 
door windows, tail lamps recessed in rear fendersi, empha- 
sized the opportunity afforded by its experimental models 
to sample public opinion in advance of production. As Har- 
ley J. Earl, GM’s burly vice-pre.sident in charge of styling, 
put it: "There was a time when we in General Motors styl- 
ing felt we had to hold back on some of our design ideas 
because the public wasn't ready for them yet. In the show- 
ing of dream cars about the nation, however, we learned 
that the public’s thinking in automobile design was ahead 
cDHilnued on pnije 53 

THE FACE OF THE FUTURE 

Many-eyed and beetle-browed, (he Mercury Turnpike Cruiser 
(lop), the Chrysler Flight Sweep TI and the Buick Centurion 
{bollom) typify the automobiles which tomorrow's car owner 
will face and drive. For more dream cars, sec following pages. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRAT"*' 





SUICK CENTURrON 

TV camera in the tail scami the road behind this 325'hp 
Fiberglaa coupe and transmits view to the dashboard 
screen, replacing rearview mirror. Center-mounted steer- 
ing column add.s leg room for driver: a cantilever arm 
positions the wheel. Height o4 inches, length 213 inche.s. 


GM FIREBIRD II 

(iM’s fir-st readable car powered by gas turbine engine 
has pods for kerosene fuel behind the rear wheels. Unlike 
Firebird I, this titanium-bodied model emits exhaust 
fumes at normal temperatures, i.« able to cruise public 
roads with .safety. Height .'13 inches, length 235 inches. 




MERCURY XM-TURNPIKE CRUISER 

Roof hatch flips up as door opens, to permit easy entry 
into car designed “to complement sweep and flow of the 
modern American freeway.” Unusual concave channels 
end in giant taillights. “Impact” bar (not bumper, please) 
protects rear end. Height 53 inches, length 221 inches. 


CHRYSLER FALCON 

Sports car styling ideas at Chry.sler take shape in short- 
wheelbase two-seater that boasts side e.\hau.st system pat- 
terned after competition cars. With automatic transmis- 
sion and power accessories, however, ac<-ent is on luxury 
touring, not racing. Height 51 inches, length 182 inches. 




CHRYSLER FUGHT SWEEP 1 

Tapered nose and upswept rear-fender line of this convertible reflect 
Chrysler’s admiration for the dart-shaped look of jet fighters and rac- 
ing boats. The controls for transmis-sion, heater, radio and lights lie 
between bucket-type front seats. Height o3 H inches, length 207 inches. 



PACKARD PREDICTOR 

Roll-back roof doors, disappearing headlights and electric push-button 
transmission are features of this pearl-white hardtop coupe which is 
powered by mammoth 374-cubic-inch V-8 engine. Front seat.s .swivel 
outward when pa.ssengers alight. Height -34 inches, length 22-5 inches. 



FORD MYSTERE 


Bubble-type canopy of Ford’s idea entry, Aith a protruding air scoop, 
is most extreme example of the tendency to observation-car styling. 
Rear compartment is de.signed to accommodate either gas turbine or 
the conventional piston engine. Height 52 inches, length 220 inches. 


DREAM CARS 

condniied from page i8 

of ours, not behind. More than 2 million 
persons see our experimental ears each 
year in the Motorama alone. They talk 
about them, they say what they like— 
and what they don’t like. And we lis- 
ten, very carefully.’’ 

Just how carefully GM listens is 
demonstrated by the 15 research spe- 
cialists from its customer re.search de- 
partment which this giant of the indu.s- 
try sends out to each Motorama show- 
ing. These experts conduct about 2,500 
ten-minute interviews on dream cars in 
each city, forwarding the answer sheets 
each day directly to Detroit. 

Serious as auto makers are about ob- 
taining the public’s opinions, it can’t 
honestly be said that the public designs 
the car of the future. But the dream 
car helps because, primarily, the cus- 
tomer’s power over styling is a nega- 
tive one. The average motorist can’t 
design an automobile, but he can apply 
a mighty veto, to which the ghosts of 
2,000 makes of cars no longer in exist- 
ence bear mute testimony. 

“We don’t try to push the public,” 
says Ford’s Mr. Walker wisely, “we try 
to lead them.” 

Ideally, an auto company likes to 
have about 36 months in which to give 
birth to a new automobile, from draw- 
ing board conception to production 
line. But the average period of gesta- 
tion usually is a little more than two 
years. The industry, slowly but cer- 
tainly, is heading for a two-year, rath- 
er than the usual three-year, model 
change-over, and the intervening face- 
lifts— unless the law of supply and de- 
mand is repealed — will tend to become 
major ones, not mere lipstick jobs. Be- 
cause the nation’s shortage of tool-and 
die-making facilities forces year.s-ahead 
planning for these changes, the current 
crop of dream cars reveals many features 
already undergoing tooling for actual 
production. 

Exner says public reaction to most 
dream cars comes too late to alter 
“areas of major tooling already under 
way when the idea- car is shown.” But 
response to comfort features, gimmicks 
and interior design definitely comes in 
time for immediate application to an 
upcoming production model, he says. 

The Chrysler stylist, a former Stude- 
baker man, says his company has a 
different idea-car approach. “Every 
car we’ve built has been runnable and 
produceable, with one exception,” he 
says. “We don’t believe in the Buck 
Rogerish, splasli type dream car. Our 
way of doing it has limited us in some 


ways, but we think it’s more practical 
even though our models cost more than 
the mock-up, pure show car.” 

Chrysler, until recent years the most 
con.servative car builder in the indus- 
try, may well be credited with the in- 
advertent creation of the first real 
modern-age dream car — the Chrysler 
and DeSoto Airflow. The Airflow 
popped out, in depression 1934, on an 
unsuspecting public accustomed to 
shoe-box verve in its new car looks. 
The Airflow, sadly, was a commercial 
flop, far too radical for a country 
which likes careful evolution, not revo- 
lution, in its new' automobiles. But it 
did some important pioneering. The 
engine was moved forward, with the 
fenders, hood and radiator grille be- 
coming nearly a single component. The 
trouble with the Airflow was that it 
w'as a production car too soon. It 
should have been a dream car first. 

With a few notable exceptions (Stu- 
debaker and Kaiser are prime exam- 
ples) the early postwar period was a 
time of major engineering rather than 


major styling advances. Automatic 
transmissions, high compression V-8 
engines, power brakes and power steer- 
ing were the talked-about features. But 
Cadillac’s then-controversial tail fins 
were making automotive news, and in 
1951 GM’s LeSabre became one of the 
most influential experimental vehicles, 
heralding the panoramic windshield 
three years before it became a reality 
on 1954 GM production cars. The 
svelte LeSabre also had pronounced 
tail fins well before most of the indus- 
try started selling up.swept rear ends. 

Chevrolet’s Corvette was first shown 
as a dream car in 1953 and response 
was so favorable it was rushed into 
production. Ford’s Thunderbird never 


really was a dream car in the Corvette 
sense, but Ford did show it to the pub- 
lic six months before actual output. 
The purpose was not to sample public 
reaction, of course, but to steal sales 
from the Corvette. Cadillac is return- 
ing the favor by displaying its snazzy 
Brougham months before production 
so that would-be Continental buyers 
will have something to ponder. Chrys- 
ler still declines to enter this type of 
big league ploy contest, preferring to 
offer souped-up versions of its standard 
cars, like the Chrysler 300-B, to the 
high-performance fans. 

Although styling has been the big 
noise in the array of experimental show 
cars, engineering has not been ignored, 
particularly in GM’s two Firebirds pow- 
ered by gas turbine engines, which rep- 
resent the next really major mechanical 
advance in automobiles. If metallurgi- 
cal problems can be licked (the big 
headache: not enough heat-re-sistant 
metals for volume output), Detroit will 
be ready to produce gas turbines for 
cars in five years. One way or another. 


you should be able to buy one in 10 
years. 

It is common knowledge that the 
1957 models, due next fall, will mean 
another far-sweeping switch in motor 
car design. A careful study of the 1956 
dream cars reveals many clues about 
what Detroit has in store for the motor- 
ist. .Among other features: a general 
lowering of cars, with eventual roof 
cutouts for easy access, and some start- 
ling rear-end treatments, including 
rear fenders that flare outward at a 
sharp angle. 

“These so-called dream cars,” says 
George Walker, "aren’t as futuristic as 
they look. Stick around for a year or 
two and we'll prove it.” 'X.n.d 
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In college basketball, a week of balmy promise for some 
top tournament-hungry teams ended In confusion on 

BLACK SATURDAY 

by ROY TERRELL 


I T Aix BEGAN peacefully enough, 
one of those nice pleasant weeks 
toward the end of any basketball sea- 
son when the birds are singing, shots 
drop softly through the nets with a 
soothing swish and tournament bids 
float into the mailbox with a happy, 
spring-like flutter. 

True, there existed a certain amount 
of confusion in the ranks of teams 
pointed toward the NIT. Louisville, 
for example, lost to Eastern Kentucky 
which then lost to Dayton which had 
beaten Xavier the week before just a 
few days after Xavier had defeated 
Louisville which, in turn, had just 
won over Dayton. Also, somewhere in 
there, Xavier beat Eastern Kentucky 
too, which brought up another point: 
what business was it of Eastern Ken- 
tucky’s in the first place since no one 
had even invited them to the NIT? 

But those things were hardly worth 
a second glance. Across the country, 
peace and promise prevailed. Southern 
Methodist, called the Southwest Con- 
ference’s team of destiny, clinched a 
championship and moved serenely into 
the playoff brackets of the NCAA. 
Kansas State thumped two foes, in- 
cluding challenging Iowa State, and 
assumed a lead in the Big Seven. San 
Francisco remained undefeated and 
extended its consecutive victory record 
through 47 games. Utah disposed of 
Brigham Young for the second time, 
anchoring the Skyline Eight crown 
more firmly than ever on its head. And 


a vengeful Freeman confounded the 
mini with 43 points, beat them 87-84 
and dropped them back into a tie with 
Iowa for the Big Ten lead. 

North Carolina State, pride of the 
Atlantic Coast Conference and the 
team which Southerners said could .stop 
San Francisco, discovered it would 
probably never get the chance. The 
reason was Ron Shavlik, State’s marvel- 
ous scorer and rebounder who seemed 
on his way to an All-America li.st as 
fast as his 6 feet 8 inches could carry 
him. But Saturday as State beat Wake 
Forest and, as favorite, prepared for 
the conference tournament, Shavlik 
broke his wrist. The prognosis: six 
weeks in a cast and no championship. 

Kentucky, Southeastern Conference 
champion 11 times since 1943 and the 
team a coach named Adolph Rupp 
said would sure as heck stop San Fran- 
cisco, faced a pleasant task— beat Ala- 
bama and then begin getting ready for 
the NCAA. But Coach Rupp proved a 
fallible prophet when Alabama wal- 
loped the Wildcats 101-77. This was 
nice for 'Bama since they remained un- 
beaten in conference play but it also 
posed another problem: Jerry Harper, 
who scored 37 points against Kentucky, 
and his four starting teammates played 
varsity basketball as freshmen and are 
thus ineligible in senior year for post- 


season competition under NCAA rules. 

Tough? Well, there was lots of com- 
pany. Columbia, leading in the Ivy 
League race, was bounced out of first 
place by also-ran Cornell. Houston, 
after cinching a tie for the Missouri Val- 
ley title, lost to Wichita and found it- 
self facing a possible playoff for the 
NCAA bid it once had so securely 
wrapped up. George Washington and 
West Virginia, Southern Conference 
leaders, took a breather before tourna- 
ment time— and both lost by nearly 20 
points to nonconference foes. Temple, 
beaten only once all season and with a 
tournament gleam in its eye, lost to 
both St. Joseph’s and Duquesne. 

The birds were still singing but at 
week’s end the baskets weren’t swish- 
ing quite so smoothly. 

Southwest. SMU, with an NCAA b<*rrh 
safely -Stowed away, hit 38 of 41 free throw.s 
to beat. Arkansas 80-72 anti run its confer- 
ence record to 11-0. One more victory and 
the versatile Mustang.s can become the fir-st 
Southwest Conference team since Texas in 
1947 to finish the season unbeaten in league 
play. The Border Conference, which will 
furnish SMU's first-round NCAA oppo- 
nent, was in a three-way .snarl involving 
erstwhile leader Texas Tech (beaten twice 
during the week), Texas Western and New 
Mexico A&M. 

Hast. Dartmouth, preseason Ivy Iveaguc 
favorite, finally made it to the lop after 
a bumbling start by beating Brown and 
I’enn while Columbia and Princeton were 
losing. Duque.sne, defending NIT champ 
which ha.s had its troubles most of the 
season, began to make noises like a pos.sihle 
two-straight winner by beating Fordham, 
Villanova and Temple. Seton Hall and Ni- 
agara, two other NIT entries, and NCAA- 
bound Holy Cross and Canisius scored easi- 
ly, but St. Francis, unbeaten through its 
first 18 games, ran into trouble and lost 
two in a row before finally beating weak 
Siena by one point at week’s end. 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


UCLA's Bruins, the last team to beat 
San Francisco (Dec. 11, 1954), contin- 
ued to dine on Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence opposition while licking their 
chops in anticipation of another crack 
at the defending NCAA champions in 
the first round of this year’s playoffs. 

Then, as it must each week, even to 
basketball coache.s, came Saturday. 

Illinois, No. 2 in the nation, unbeat- 
en in the Big Ten, the beautifully bal- 
anced team which Midwesterners said 
could stop San Francisco, couldn’t 
even stop Robin Freeman. Two weeks 
earlier Illinois humiliated Ohio State 
111-64 and held Freeman to 12 points, 
his lowest in two years. Saturday night 


EAST 

Canisius 89- Villa. 81 
Canisrus 96— Oetrolt 75 
Collate 73- Syracuse 67 
Columbia 78— Harvard S5 
Coinetl 63— Columbia 68 
Oaflmoulh 93— Brown 46 
Dartmouth 74 - Penn 60 
Duquesne 87 Fordham 65 
Duquesne 80 — Villa. 61 
Duquesne 66- Temple 64 
Fordham 82 — St. John's 59 
Holy Cross 69- Ptoe.M 
Iona 97- St. Ftan,(N.Y.)86 
Mass. 87— Connecticut 85 
NYU 78-CCNY 65 
Niagara 86— Syracuse 80 
Niagara 83- St. Bon. 72 
Penn 88- Harvard 73 
Penn 90- Brown 79 
Penn SI. 70— Army 6$ 
Princeton 79- Yale 77 
Sl.fran.(N.Y.)71 Siena70 
Sl.John's(N.Y.)81 -Pitt 76 
SI.Jos.(Pa.)77 Temple68 
St Jos. (Pa.) 72-Va. 69 


SOUTH 

Alabama 77— LSU 59 
Alabama lOt Kenluciiy 77 
Duke 92 Virginia 58 
Duke 90 - Geo. Wash. 71 
East Ky. 86 Louisville 84 
G. Wash, 70— Georgetown67 
Kentucky 76- Vend. 55 
Louisville 83— Murray 70 
MatylaniJ7Z GeorgetewnSl 
Md. SL 75— Va. Union 64 
Md. St 87-NCA8T66 
Md. St 106-Wln. Salem 76 
Navy 72— Frank-Marsn, 54 
North Carolina 73— Duke 65 
N.C. Stale 79-N.C. 73 
N.C. Stale 80 Wake E. 78 
Pitt 94 -W. Va. 77 
Vanderbilt 80 Fla. 75 
Virginia 73--Maryland 60 
Wake F. 76- Maryland 60 
W. Kentucky 86 -Cin, 74 
W. Virginia §7— Wm.&M.88 


MIDWEST 

Bradley 46-Okla. A&M43 
Cincinnati 67-W&L 57 
Colorado 61 Okla. 53 
Dayton 80— Seattle 48 
Dayton 90-E. Ky. 76 
De Paul 80— Nolle 0. 74 
Illinois 102-Pur. 77 
Indiana 84 — N’weslern 82 
Iowa 87— Indiana 83 
Iowa 83— Minnesota 73 
Kansas 60- Nebraska 56 
Kan. St. 73-Nebraska 50 
Kan. Si. 82 Iowa St. 62 
Marq. 80— Loy. (Chi.) 73 
Michigan 78-Wis. 68 
Missouri 73— Iowa St 66 
Missouri 86— Okla. 64 
Notre Dame 88— Marq, 85 
Ohio St 79-Wis. 71 
Ohio St. 87— Illinois 84 
Okla. A&M 52— Tulsa 41 
Purdue 63— Mich. Stale 56 
St. Louis 73- Tulsa 62 
Seattle 70-Okla. C. 63 
Wichita 82 Houston 72 
Xavier (0.)93-E. Ky. 72 


SOUTHWEST 
Houston 68 — Bradley S3 
0kla.City93-Loy.(N 0.)78 
fiicuSS TeusA&M61 
SMU 89-BaylQr 68 
SMU 80 Arkansas 72 
Texas 94-Rice 82 
Texas 101 - Baylor 95 
TCU 91 Texas A&M 67 
FAR WEST 

Brig. Young 95- Mont 73 
Cairi. 74 Wash. 62 
Calil. 63- Wash. 60 
Col. A&M 75 N.Mex. 67 
Denver 80— Wyoming 74 
Denver 68-Col. A&M 65 
Idaho 58— Oregon St 55 
Oregon St 69- Idaho 59 
San Fran. 80— S. Clara 44 
Stanford 81-Wash. SL 76 
UCLA 95 Oregon 71 
UCLA lOS-Oregon 89 
Utah 82- 6YU 77 
Utah 75 Utah SI. 68 
Utah St. 73 -Mont 67 
Wash. SI. 69 Stan 67 
Wyomtng 60— New Mex. 36 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 

(Verdiet of the AtrocmUH Prern irritfTf’ poll) 
Ti'am atandings thia week (first-place votes 
in parentheses): 

Points 


1— San Francisco (66) 1,018 

2— Illinois (S> 746 

3 — Dayton (6> 684 

4 — Alabama (18> 659 

5— North Carolina State (1) 582 

6 — Louisville (7> 559 

7— Vanderbilt (3) 306 

8— North Carolina (1) 277 

9— Southern Methodist (2> 267 

10— Iowa (3) 235 


RUNNKRS-L'P: 11, Duke 161); 12. Ken- 
lucky 133; 13. UCLA (1) 12«; 14, Temple 66; 
15. Holy Cross 57. 


Far Wesl. While others plotted how to 
overthrow San Francisco in the playoffs, 
the Dons kept breezing. Most recent victim 
was Santa Clara (80-44) as Bill Russell 
scored 29 points and on defense so befud- 
dled the opposition that Santa Clara trailed 
61-28 when he left the game. UCLA (12-0 ) 
and California (10-2) face a two-game 
showdown Friday and Saturday to settle 
the Pacific Coa.st Conference standings and 
there were few willing to bet the Northern- 
ers could turn the trick. UCLA’s latest wa.s 
a 108-89 victory over Oregon which set a 
conference scoring record. Utah's 82-77 vic- 
tory over Brigham Young left the Utes 
with a 9-2 record and a comfortable lead for 
the final race to the wire. Idaho State won 
its fourth straight Rocky Mountain cham- 
pionship with two easy victories over Colo- 
rado College and also won an NCAA berth 
oppo.site independent Seattle. The latter, 
making a Midwest swing in celebration 
of the at-large invitation, was soundly 
trounced by Dayton but regained some 
prestige with a 70-68 victory over Okla- 
homa City, another NCAA entry. 

Midwest. Illinois's startling lo.ss to Ohio 
Slate and Iowa’s overtime victory over 
Minnesota the same night left the two 
tied at 10-1 for the Big Ten lead and placed 
the issue squarely on the line in a nationally 
televised Saturday afternoon (March 3) 
game between the two at Iowa City. Kan- 
sas State, 8-2 after victories over Nebraska 
and dangerous Iowa State, now had to 
worry only about Colorado (5-3). Houston, 
its Mis.souri Valley season completed with 
a 9-.8 record, faces a playoff with St. Louis 
(8-3) if the latter cjin get past Oklahoma 
A&M Saturday night. 

South. Alabama’s victory over Kentucky, 
after Kentucky had first dlspo.sed of Van- 
derbilt, just about wound up the South- 
ea.stern Conference race. But two other ma- 
jor conferences, the Atlantic Coast and 
Southern, were just getting ready to start 
playing basketball. Ignoring the results of 
a long season, each league prepared for an 
eight-team tournament March 1 to 3 to 
settle its champion. In the ACC the favor- 
ite was North Carolina (11-3) after North 
Carolina State (11-3) lo.st Ron Shavlik. In 
the Southern, George Washington and 
West Virginia (each 10-2) expected to fight 
it out for the title. ; e n d 


IT SMELLS GRAND 



AROMA PROMISIN& SWEET RELEASE 


IT PACKS RIGHT 



IT SMOKES SWEET 



W I EVERY PIPE 

^ A PIPE OF PEACE! , 


IT CANT 6/re ! 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S 
BLEWD OF CHOICE KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS iS EKTRA-AGED TQ 
(5UARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. 


FREE! 

2q-PA(SE BOOKLET 
ON PIPE CARE , 
JUST WRITE TO: 
SIR WALTER 
RALEliSH, 
DEPT.AAd 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 







poR 


which supports 
RADIO FREE EUROPE » FR EE EUR OPE PRESS 
iidrtfi: CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, c/o Local Ppstmaster 



4/se Me best-tasting 

Salt Substitute ever made 

• Sprinkles and 
seasons like salt. 

• Enhances food flavor. 

• Retains flavor in 
cooking, baking, 
canning. 

Available al grocers everywhi 





SALT SUBSTITUTE 


• • ijjaU ovoilobfe for the first time 

ADOLPH'S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 
Seasoned ond Hon-Seosoned • mokes every cut 
and grade of meal extra tender and flovorlul. 

(OAdotph's Ltd., les Ans*l«s 44, Colifernlo 


NEW for 1956 ... 16 Models 



STARCRAFT BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. W-3 Geihen. Indiana 


STARIITE ALUMINUM BOATS BY 

SJABCRAn 


MARCH 5. :956 
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SPORT IN ART 



PAR-BUSTER 

for value 


Ask your dealer for a FREE 
demonstration or write for 
illustrated literature. Dealer 
inquiries invited. 


909 No.2i$t CUSHMAN MOTOR 
Lincoln, Nebtoska WORKS, Incorporated 


electric 

golfer 


Produced by the nation’s 
leading manufacturer of light 
vehicles, the Cushman Golfer 
is unsurpassed for high 
quality construction, top-notch 
performance and low price. 

It makes golf without fatigue 
the smart way for everyone 
to play. 

Carries two plus equipment in 
perfect comfort . . . pulls the 
steepest grades without 
trouble . . . travels 36 holes and 
more without recharging. 



REAl^ 
BOtlOIIL, 
HUNTER 


When they’re lying low, take ’em with Deep 
Ike! This Lazy Ike digs down fast . . . stays 
down with a minimum of line out . . . keeps 
that strike-getting Ike quiver. In spinning and 
casting sizes. $1.35 Fair Trade. 

Wrif* for fftll FOtOFR J 



KAUTZKY 


lAZr IKE 

COMPANY 
fOITT [)OOGE li, 
IOWA 


PATRIARCHAL 

GAMES 

In the 17th century the stylish gentry of Europe enjoyed many 
diversions— 'Some ancient even then — which are played today 


Among the oldest games devised for the pleasurable spend- 
ing of man’s leisure hours are those seen on these pages 
in paintings by two master artists of the 17th century 
— Pieter de Hooch of Holland and Mathieu Le Kain of 
France. Flourishing as a sport in the social circles of the 
upper classes in the 1600s, bowling dates at l€a.st to the 
13th century. Card playing has been a pastime enjoyed in 
Europe for the past 600 years, and backgammon was writ- 
ten of by Chaucer and played by the Greeks and Romans. 

In the charming formal garden at the right, de Hooch 
has painted fashionable citizens of Amsterdam at a casual 
game of Dutch skittles. Far more delicate than modern 
American bowling, the object of this game is to knock 
down the crowned center “king” pin without disturbing 
the “subjects,” a feat requiring considerable skill. De 
Hooch’s dramatic handling of the glow of sunshine, for 
which he is famous, and the intensely personal feeling he 
injected into his work is again seen in another of his can- 
vases, the striking interior genre scene on the following 
page. The coquettish lady sitting before the fireplace is 
playing a two-handed round of cards with a gentleman 
in a richly handsome room while another ancient game- 
romance— flourishes in the background. 

An artist of the same period, Le Nain came under the 
influence of the painters from the Netherlands who were 
in Paris during the mid-1600s, and worked in much the 
same style. An outstanding example of this is his picture of 
two dashing cavaliers— plumed hats, fine doublets and all 
— playing the French version of backgammon, called tric- 
trac in imitation of the sound the dice make in the cup. 


THE GAME OF SKITTLES 
by PIETER DE HOOCH 
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lOUEURS DE CARIES 
by PIETER DE HOOCH 


Indniwint; room of flcuanop in 17i)i century 
Netherlands a lady enjoys a Kame of cards. 


lOUEURS DE TRIC-TRAC 
by MAIHIEU Ui .MAIN 

Backgamiiioti. one of the mast ancicnl con- 
tests, vrua popular with the men of Kurope. 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

COMPILED BY MORT LUND 


FAR WEST 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: Weeklong snow brought 
excellent skiing. Flying Saucer well packed 
down. Chair-lift trails have two feet of light 
powder. All lifts open in spite of heavy weather. 
Chains required on all access roads. IjS 96. IIS 
208, TD 81, TW 16, CD 2,000, CW 2,000. 
CL -Head Wall. 

Sugar Bowl. Calif.: Snowfall shut down lilt, 
kept skiers to rope tow hill last weekend. New 
here are Italian glass shaft ski poles. LS 192. 
US 240 to 480, TD 72, TW 12, CD 600, CW 
800. 

Edelweiss, Calif.: Thirty inehe.s of new powder 
made skiing excellent. LS 94, US 104, CW 2,800. 
Mt. Baldy, Calif.: .'^kiing only fair on South 
Slope and Robin. 1,S 0, US 6 to 16, TD 5. 
TW 0. CD 600. CW 1,200. CL— Kmile’s Bowl. 
Yosemite, Calif.: Skiing excellent with deep 
powder cover. Nevada won Trisidder intercol- 
legiate ski meet. US 91. US 111. TD 22, TW 
10. CD 4,850, CW ,9,400. 

Reno, Nev.: Snow and high winds closed roads 
during week, piled snow pack to record depth. 
LS 100 to 120, US 120 to 160, TD 36. TW 10. 
Mt. Hood, Ore.: Continued snowstorms closed 
Magic Mile but left excellent skiing between 
Govt. Camp and Timberline. At Timberline 
LS 260, US 270, TD 32, TW 10, CD 300, CW 
1,500. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Heavy snowfall has made 
skiing difTicult even for experts except in 
packed area.s on Austin Bowl and Peanut Hill. 
All lifM operating. Avalanche danger has 
closed all touring trails. Snow at record levels. 
LS 290, TD 30, TW 16, CW 900. 

Stevens Pass, Wash.; Skiing good in spite of 
recurrent heavy snowfalls. Forelaufer Downhill 
postponed until March 4. LS 170 to 175, TD 
7, TW 10 to 15, CW 3,500. 

Snoquairnie Pass, Wash.: Skiing fair last week- 
end, Breakable crust on upper trails. Chains 
required on access roads. LS 160 to 165, TD 5 
to 6. TW IS to 20, CD 350, CW 6.500. 
Grouse Mt., B.C.: Heavy snows forced area 
to set up shuttle-bus system for skiers who all 
had to park a mile from lift. Biggest snow pack 
in 12 years. Skiing excellent on trails, tricky in 
unpacked snow. LS 70 to 102. US 102 to 156, 
TD 4.5, CD 200. CW 1,900. 

WEST 

Sun Valley. Idaho: Twenty-inch snowfall 
early in week closed all bowls. Bowls opened 


LS— depth of snow on lower slopes; US — 
depth of snow on upper slopes: TD — total 
snowfall during the week days: T\V — total 
snowfall during the weekend; CD — crowd 
during the week: CW — crowd during the 
weekend; CL — closed lifts, trails or slopes 


after snow .settled and avalanche hazard passed. 
Weekend skiing was the best of the year with a 
thou.sand skiers on Baldy last Sunday. Latest 
in parkas here are Italian fur-lincd hoods. Val- 
ley season extended to .•Vpril 8. On Baldy U.S 
91, Roundhouse 79. On Dollar US 45, valley 
floor 38. TD 21, TW 2. 

Aspen, Col.! Bell Mountain had 12 to 15 
inches of packed powder last week. Rest of area 
was also excellent. 30 to 36, US 70 to 80, 
TD 12 to 15, TW 3 to 6. CD 400, CW 400. 
Arapahoe Basin, Col.: Snow and winds caused 
crust and hard puck on upper slopes. Lower 
slopes had packed cover last weekend. LS 77, 
U.S 80, TD 6, CD 500, CW 900. 

Hidden Valley, Col,: Bigge.st weekend crowds 
of season found excellent skiing. L.S 37 to 42, 
US 70 to 77, TD 6, TW 2, CW 6,000. CL— 
Trail No. 2. 

Brighton, Utah: Excellent skiing. One-duy at- 
tendance records set over W’ashington's Birth- 
day. LS 93, US 131, TD 12, TW 5, CD 3,600, 
CW 4,700. 

Alta, Utah: Heavy powder made skiing good 
on packed runs, but powiler somewhat heavy 
on unpacked slopes- Hart. Skis beginning to com- 
pete with Heads here. LS 140, US 140. TD 23, 
TW 11, CD 1,800, CW 1,100, CL Greely Hill. 
Banff. Alta.: Snow during week improved ski- 
ing. but upper slopes still fairly rough last week- 
end. LS 49, US 53, TD 13, TW 2, CD 900, 
CW 1,600. 

MIDWEST 

Boyna Mt., Mich.; Weekend snow covered pre- 
vious sleet storm damage. Sixty skiers com- 
peted in Michigan State championships. US 7 
to 9. US 8 to 11, TD 1. TW 3, CD 170. CW 200. 
Cabertae, Mich,: Conditions good after new 
snow over weekend. Caribbean seashell a favor- 
ite ski goggle here. LS 20, US 14, CD 400, 
CW’ 4,000. 

EAST 

Stowe, vt.: Rain followed by freeze left area 
with poor to fair skiing last weekend. Expert 
technique needed for boilerplate base on upper 
mountain. Cover still adequate. Biggest week 
of .season with college crowds getting good ski- 
ing over Washington's Birthday. Seelos skull 
cap with headband in vogue with the fast set. 
I,S 30. US 42, CD 2,800, CW 2,500. CL— S-53. 
Mad River Glen, Vt,: Icy conditions closed up- 
per trails last wwkend. Skiers lined up at ski 


shop’s edge-.sbarpening machine. Lower trails 
improved after being worked over by snow 
tractors. US 32. US 48, CD 600, CW 1.500. 
Mt. Snow. Vt.: Rain last week produced hard 
base anti ice patches over weekend. Subsequent 
snow left area with good skiing. I-S 14 to 30, 
US 20 to 55. TD 3, TW 2. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Base held up under heavy 
rain, but subsequent freeze left hard ba-se. Dart- 
mouth won Harvard-Bromley slalom, with Egil 
Stigum of Dartmouth taking first. Eastern 
W’omen’s Alpine Championship.^ here March 
3-4. LS 7 to 25, US 7 to 25, TD 10, TW 0, 
CD 3,500, CW 3,500. 

Hogback. Vt.: Rain left skiing icy and condi- 
tions poor to fair. LS 7 to 25, US 7 to 25, 
TD 0, TW 2, CD 600. CW 1,500. 

Whiteface ML, N.Y.: Rain changing to snow 
left area with icy spots last weekend. Jack 
Dempsey of Norwich University took Mac- 
Kenzie Trophy combined title. LS 12 to 24, US 
30 to 40, TD 3, CD 500. CW 1,000. 

Lake Placid, N.Y.t Some ice on local slopes over 
weekend. Contests during week IncludedNorlh 
American bobsled championships, sled dog title 
ajid speed-skating championships. LS 10 to 24, 
US 32 to 38, TD 2. 

Belleayre, N.Y.: Base held up under rain which 
left area with frozen cover. David Hill and Lisa 
Yeomans won Belleayre Downhill races. LS 7 
to 19. i:S 7 to 19, <’l) 750. CW 3.000. 

Snow Ridge. N.Y.: Five-inch snowfall last week- 
end covered previous rain damage. Snow Ridge 
Ski Club won Oneida team troiihy. I.,S 12, 
U.S 40, TD 5, TW 5. CD 250, CW 1.200. 

Mt. Tremblant, Qua.: Weekend rain left bard 
crust on Trails but subsequent snow covered icy 
spots. Head Instructor ^rnie McCulloch using 
one-ski techniques to keep weight oil sprained 
knee. LS 12 to 16, US 30, TD 0. TW 2, CD 
1,400, CW 1,200. CL— Flying Mile. 

Lac Beauport, Qua.: Snow tractor was used to 
break up frozen surface lu.st weekend. Access 
roads icy. LS 30 to 32. US 35 to 36, TD 8. TW 1. 
Mt. Jasper, Que.: Rain and hail left granular 
base last weekend. LS 27, US 44, TD 9. TW 0, 
CD 1,200, CW 450, 

Eastern Slope Region. N.H.: At Cranmore. icy 
surface was broken up by tooth-harrow behind 
snow tractor. Skiing fair except for some icy 
sections. Crowds broke seven-day attendance 
record. LS 11 to 25. East Slope 14 to 30, TD 2. 
TW' 0, CD 4,000, CW 10,000. 

Cannon ML, N.Y.; Crowd skied during rain 
Saturday, but falling temperatures iced moun- 
tain, caused all lifts to close. Rope tows .stayed 
open. National Junior championships in all four 
events here March 3 to 4. George Maeomber 
took Hochgebirge Giant Slalom. LS 1 to 31, 
US 3 to 36, TD 1. TW' 2, CD 3,500, CW 2,200. 
Belknap, N.H.: Rain during weekend made ski- 
ing harii and fast. Jacques Charland, Three 
Rivers. Quebec, took USEA.SA cla-ss A jump, 
Art Devlin second. Roger Dion won class B, 
Bill Trudgeon. veteran class. Richard Osgood 
of UNH took cros.s-country, Jon Riisnes was 
combined winner. 


SKI TIP 

by FRIED!. PFEIFER 

Coach, U.S. Olympic Team 


A SOLEMN WARNING ON THE DANGERS 
OF AVALANCHES AND A FEW TIPS ON 
SPOTTING THE BASIC CONDITIONS 
FROM WHICH THEY CAN DEVELOP 


It is natural that as a skier becomes more 
proficient he will travel to bigger moun- 
tains and steeper slopes. In due course, he 
may get to sections of ski country where 
the danger of avalanche-s mu.st be taken 
into consideration. Of course, a.s long as he 
is in an organized ski area, he knows that 
snow conditions will be watched by the ski 
patrol or forest rangers. The.se men either 
explode dangerous accumulations of snow 
or set up restricted areas during the danger. 
All the .skier ha.s to do is keep posted. 

In an unorganized area, however, the 


skier is on his own. He would do well to 
travel with skier-s experienced in the detec- 
tion of avalanche conditions. Contrary to 
popular opinion, a slope need not be steep 
in order for a slide to get .started. Slides 
have occurred on 15“ slopes and it does not 
take much of a slide to bury a man. 

If you are skiing avalanche country, 
there are certain things you can watch for. 
The greatest slide danger occurs after a 
heavy snowfall, particularly if the temper- 
ature is rising. This may cause even old 
accumulations of snow to slide. 



FRIEOL PFEIFER 


Another un-stable condition occurs when 
strong winds have built up great cornices 
on the ridges. These cornices are liable to 
break off under their own weight. 

The danger can sometimes be detected 
in the way the snow lies on a slope. If it 
rises in the middle to make a convex slope, 
then keep off. The be.st rule is to follow the 
ridges and to traverse only slopes with low 
or concave eenter.s. 

Don’t entirely trust tree.s to shield you 
from slides. An avalanche can go through 
a very thick forest once it gets started. 
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SPRING TRAINING CAMPS 

continued from page 21 


shoes! loaded on the trucks and started 
for Union Station, along with medi- 
cal supplies packed by Trainer Bob 
Bauman. Then both Yatkeman and 
Bauman went home to start packing 
their own bags. 

Two days later Yatkeman, Bauman, 
Ward and Ned Mitchell, a railroad 
man, were having breakfast together 
at the Morrison Cafeteria in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and Ward was saying 
carelully: “I’ve got the feeling that 
this hall club can go all the way. I’ve 
got the same feeling I had in 1942 when 
we were lOj^ games behind in August 
and then went all the way to win.” 


After breakfast Ward went to A1 
Lang Field, the ball park named for the 
former mayor of St. Petersburg who is 
known as “Florida’s father of spring 
training” (he persuaded Branch Rickey 
to bring the St. Louis Browns to Flor- 
ida in 1914). Ward looked up John 
Blair, the clubhouse man and grounds- 
keeper, and was assured that a new gas 
heater was being installed. Blair added 
that A1 Lang himself was out in center 
field with E. C. Robison, the baseball 
chairman, and Boyd Hill, the superin- 
tendent of parks, discussing the open 
space in the center field wall that Frank 
Lane had sent the wire about. Ward 
went to join them. 

As Ward approached, A1 Lang, now 
85 and bearing a strong resemblance 


to his friend, the late Connie Mack, 
turned and saw' him and let out a 
whoop. “Oh, my,” he cried, “who left 
the gate open! Look who got in!” 

Ward walked up and said, “I don’t 
want any trouble with you this year. 
Uncle Al!” 

Lang quickly applied a headlock to 
Ward and began mussing his hair. “Oh, 
my,” he exclaimed, “look at that bald 
spot! Oh, ain’t his hair coming out 
lovely though!” 

Freeing himself, Ward greeted the 
others and then turned back to Al 
Lang: “What’s going to be done about 
the open space up there?” 


Before Robison or Hill could say 
anything, Lang exploded: “Oh, what a 
lot of bunk! I never heard of any good 
hitters complaining about that open 
space. Nobody complains but the Ali- 
bi Ikes who can’t hit the size of their 
hats! Those are the guys who keep 
complaining about little things like 
that. Now look here, Leo, when we 
built this park I gave my solemn word 
to the people of this neighborhood that 
we’d do nothing to obstruct their view 
of the water. No canvas can go up there 
it I’m going to keep my word.” 

Ward put his hands on his hips and 
looked at Lang. “Uncle Al,” he said, 
“I heard you gave $100,000 to the or- 
phanage here last week.” 

Lang hung his head. 


“And I thought,” Ward went on, 
“that you had reformed. But I see that 
you’re just as ornery as ever.” 

Lang raised his head happily and 
declared: “Yes, I am!” 

The amenities concluded, the four 
men got down to cases and Superin- 
tendent of Parks Hill agreed to trans- 
plant some trees that w'ould close in 
the gap that worried Frank Lane and 
at the same time preserve Al Lang’s 
promise to the neighbors. 

Ward went hack to the Bainhridge 
Hotel and ordered the refrigerator in 
room 218, the press room, stocked 
with cold cuts, cheese and Budweiser 
beer. Then he took possession of suite 
312 lor the Cardinal offices and hired a 
local girl as secretary and put her to 
work preparing the first expense checks 
that would be distributed to the play- 
ers after the first workout. 

Later in the afternoon the phone 
rang in Ward’s room. The caller was 
Charlie Purtle, the pitcher from Tex- 
arkana. He had arrived, found a motel, 
didn’t know exactly where it was. He 
put the landlady on the phone, and she 
gave the street address and also said 
that the Purtles were a fine young cou- 
ple and that she would take good care 
of them. Ward thanked her very much. 

Next morning, spring training day 
minus one, Ward was having breakfast 
in the hotel coffee shop when a tall, 
broad-.shouldered man with curly black 
hair walked slowly up to the table. He 
looked like perfect casting for a western 
movie hero. He introduced himself to 
Ward as Fred Hutchinson. This was the 
new Cardinal manager, the onetime 
Detroit pitcher (and manager) who 
had won the Pacific Coast League pen- 
nant at Seattle last year. Hutchinson 
accepted Ward’s invitation to sit down 
and have a cup of coffee and then he 
inquired about the heater and the open 
space in center field. Ward reassured 
him on both points. 

Meanwhile, at the clubhouse, Butch 
Yatkeman finished distributing uni- 
forms in the lockers and placed a car- 
ton of Beechnut chewing gum on the 
desk in Manager Hutchinson’s office. 
Then he posted a mimeographed ros- 
ter which listed among the players 
"Gussie Busch [the club owner], out- 
fielder. 1955 club — Pestalozzi.” Pesta- 
lozzi is a street in St. Louis on which 
a number of the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery buildings stand. 

That evening, outside Hotel Bain- 
bridge, it suddenly seemed that every- 
body was there: coaches Johnny Hopp, 
Terry Moore and Bill Posedel; Billy 
Jurges, the great infielder retained as 
a special instructor; Walker Cooper, 



PROUD OF HIS PRIZES. Rookio Infic-lder Don Blasingame ilefl) and Outfielder 
Jack Brandt, General Manager Lane lets spring's optimism gee the upper hand. 
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The catcher of the famous brother 
team, on the active list at 41; Joe 
Mathes, the chief scout; Waller Shan- 
non, supervisor of minor league per- 
sonnel; confident big leaguers like 
Ken Boyer laughing it up and .slap- 
ping a coach on the back; deferential 
hushers standing around and taking 
it all big. There was speculation over 
a cloudy sky that could provide a 
dreadful anticlimax by postponing the 
first workout. 

A NEW MANAGER SPEAKS 

But the .sun was shining in the morn- 
ing and at 12 o’clock the uniformed 
players (Charlie Purtle of Texarkana 
wearing No. 81' sat on the benches in 
the clubhouse and listened to Manager 
Fred Hutchinson's low-pressure re- 
marks. Apologizing for any names he 
might mispronounce, Hutchinson read 
off the roster (he had quite a bit of 
trouble with Dick Czekaj, a catcher) 
and then explained that there would 
be one three-hour workout a day. 
‘‘Don’t overdo i' right away,” he 
said, “and don’t baby yourself either. 
You pitcher.s [Charlie Purtle sat up 
straight!, go ahead and throw curve 
halls if you want. You’re going to have 
sore arms anyway; might as well get 
it over with, Just remember, all of you, 
you’re here for a reason.” Hutchinson 
looked around and then turned to 
Trainer Bauman: “You got anything 
to say, Bob?” 

Bauman got up and said. “Well, 
I’ll just say this— don't neglect blus- 
ters. A little merthiolate on a blister 
today may prevent a bad infection 
later on. 1 guess that’s all I’ve got to 
say right now.” 

Hutchinson then introduced his 
coaches and explained their assign- 
ments, and at 12:25 he said, “Well, 
let’s go.” The players filed out of the 
clubhouse and up the green walk over 
the bleacher wall and down onto the 
field. As their spikes dug into the grass, 
they broke into a trot and big league 
baseball’s spring training was officially 
on for the 1956 season. 

,\t home plate the sportswriters and 
club officials gathered around Frank 
Lane, the general manager, and after a 
minute 85-year-old A1 Lang took a 
stance at the plate and shouted, “Oh, 
my, I’m ready right now— Frank Lane, 
you tell Schoendienst he’ll have to 
move over; put me down for second 
base!” Then he suddenly clapped a 
hand to his forehead and cried, “Oh, I 
forgot ’ Don’t you expect me to hit so 
good, Frank Lane! Oh, no, not until 
you get that open space fixed up in 
center field!” 


“Pepper games!” yelled Fred Hutch- 
inson suddenly, and the jogging play- 
ers headed for the bats and balls. As 
the familiar sounds of wood on horse- 
hide rose over the field for the first 
time, somebody in the grandstand bit 
into the first hot dog of the spring sea- 
son, and at home plate the group of 
privileged observers began to drift to 
the sidelines, and soon the familiar 
virus was at work on them. Somebody 
had the word that Red Schoendienst 
(due to report with Stan Musial and 
the rest of the regulars a little later) 
had been taking eye exercises all win- 
ter and now was enjoying perfect vi- 
sion. Another had late information to 
the effect that Pitcher Frank Smith, 
bothered with a sore arm last year, was 



STUDY OF A MAN a long Way from 
October: Cards’ Manager Hutchinson. 


in such terrific shape that he could 
throw a ball through a wood plank, 
loosely speaking. How, exploded a club 
man, could you do anything but up- 
grade the pitching with Wilmer (Vine- 
gar Bendl Mizell back from the serv- 
ice, and Harvey Haddix, just on the 
law of averages alone, due for a great 
year after a below-par 12-and-16 rec- 
ord in 1955? Just use a little plain arith- 
metic, demanded the Schoendienst eye 
man, and what have you got? You got 
great youngsters like Ken Boyer, Bill 
Virdon, Wally Moon and Alex Gram- 
mas with a year’s, two years’ major 
league experience behind them. On top 
of all that, you got a new manager who 
is bound to get the most out of his pitch- 
ers because he was a pitcher himself; 


you got a new general manager who’s 
one of thesinartest men inthebu.siness, 
look what he did with the While Sox — 
and, man, doe.sn’t it begin to figure? 

Frank Lane modestly withdrew to a 
spot of shade. Looking ruggedly youth- 
ful (at 60) in his sports jacket and 
open-collared shirt, ho shook his head. 

“I've got to fight it,” he said slowly, 
“I’m just as vulnerable to the high 
spirits around a training camp as any- 
body else. But, as general manager of 
this club, I've got to be realistic and 
look at the hard facts. Now, some peo- 
ple have said that last .season the Car- 
dinals were the greatest seventh-place 
ball club in history. Well, maybe I’d 
rather have the lousiest first-place hall 
club in history.” 

He knelt down and pulled out a 
blade of grass and nibbled at it. He 
stood up and thrust his hands in his 
pockets and spoke more forcefully. 

“We’ve got a great manager in 
Fred Hutchinson — 1 got another great 
manager out of Seattle in Faui Rich- 
ards. I told Mr. Busch when I nom- 
inated Hutchinson, I said, ‘Mr. Busch, 
you can be sure that any manager 
I pick will be the best man for Prank 
Lane.’ That’s the way I look at Fred 
Hutchinson. 

"But, as I say, a general manager 
can’t let himself be carried away. Of 
course, there’s no point in glos.sing over 
the fact that we’ve got some terrific 
young talent here. Now, in the normal 
course of development, these boys are 
infinitely lietter for this season. But 
what I sense in this camp, to a degree 
that I’ve rarely seen in all my years in 
baseball, is an attitude, a great atti- 
tude. That's the big thing if you’re 
playing ball, preacliing a sermon or 
selling shoes. It’s the attitude that 
counts.” 

He seemed to be breathing a little 
faster now. 

“But I've got to he realistic, as I 
said. I don’t want to let myself get car- 
ried away here in camp. I don't want 
to say we're going to beat out Brooklyn 
and Milwaukee.” 

The new boss of the best seventh- 
place club in history looked across the 
infield at the sun-drenched panorama 
of young athletes throwing and hitting 
and fielding against a background of 
gently swaying palm trees and the 
blue waters of Tampa Bay. He opened 
his mouth and almost blurted some- 
thing. Then he caught himself and by 
a great effort forced himself to face the 
hard facts of the National League race 
for 1956: 

“The Cardinals,” said Frank Lane, 
the realist, “will finish third.” e_N.D) 
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FfSHING’S MORE FUN WITH A 


NASCAR RESULTS 

coiilimied from page 47 



The revolutionary STOWAWAY 

Slows owoy under the bool seal- Keeps 
lockle o) your Vmgetlipv. Eosy oclirig draw- 
ers reploce tonvenliorol lidi 


The Kennedy 
ARISTOCRAT 


A new lop quolily, six-lroy aluminum lockle 
box with 45 plug comportmenls and one 
blank Iray. All Irays lined with cork faot- 
lom. Soil'd nickel silver hordwore. 


KENNEDY MANUFACTURING CO., VAN WERT 5, OHIO 

Sold in U. $. and Canada 



h GUMBROD 

G-6 BRAIDED ’•DACRON’" LINES — Hove smoMer 
diameter for longer, rrore accurate costing, eosier 
control, Worr't waterlog or stretch. For soil or fresh 
water ... spinning, boilcoslmg, squidding, deep 
sea trolling. ’Ou Pom Polyester F.fee' 


G-3 BRAIDED NYLON LINES for Spinning — Spe- 
ciolly processed to loke hardest strikes and longest 
fights. Water and mildew proof. G-3 also assures 
smoother handling and longer wear for spinning in 
fresh or soil water. 




^UDBBROD 

BROS. SILK CO., INC. 

Philodelphio • Founded 1870 


"First In line for Better Fishing" 



take time out for living — buy a 

HurrnnBBfL 

There’s outboardintr water near 
yon! Head out where fun Ite^riiis — 
with a new OALE buccaneer. 

Eight brilliant new Buccaneers, 
from three to twenty-five horse- 
power, give you outboarding luxury 
and convenience at a low price — 
super-quiet motor, gear shift, re- 
mote control.s, electric starting, 
years-ahead styling. 

Ask your hai’dware or sporting- 
goods dealer about the Buccaneers, 
or drop us a line. 

GflL€ PRODUCTS^ 

Galesburg 2, Illinois 
Division ol Oulboard, Marina & Mfg. Co. 

Makers d( LAWN-BOY Power Lawn Mowers 


James McLeod. Paducah, Kv, '5G Jaguar 
XK140, 114. 90«, IOl.MlO'2, 108.2:18. 

Under $8,000 Delivered in New York 

— Fred Pfi.sterer, Ml. Vernon, N.Y. ’.j6 
Auslin-Hoalev. I0;l..o08, 98.738, 101.067. 

Under 1,,500 CC Displacement -Wm. J. 
Butr III, Red Bank, N.J. ’53 Porsche, 
112.641, 97.667, 104.621. 

Under 7n Cubic Inchc.s- John Been, 
Shrewsbury, N.J. '56 Volkswagen, 73.983, 
62.208. 67.586. 

GRAND PRix CLASS— Bill Holland, Indi- 
anapolis, Inil. 4.5-Liler Ferrari, 152.349, 
144.0.58, 148.087. 

ACCELERATION RUNS- STANDING START 
U.S. PRODUCTION PASSENGER CARS - Class 7 

— Over 3.50 Cubic Inches— Brewster Shaw, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. ’56 Chrysler ;100B, 
81.762; Warren Koechljng, Miami. Fla. ’.>6 
Chrysler .300B, 79.9.52; Ed Williams, Fith- 
ian. 111. ’.56 Lincoln, 79.878. 

Class 6—305 to ,350 Cubic Inches— 
Danny Kames, Manhattan Reach, Cali(. 
'56 Dodge D-500, 81.786; .An Chri.sman, 
Compton, Calif. '56 Mercury, 81.008; Dean 
Martin, Davtona Beach, Fla. ’.56 Dodge 
D-500, 76.742. 

CUs.s 5 — 2.59 to 30.5 Cubic Inchp.^:- Ned 
E. Decker, Sherwood, Ohio ’.56 Chev. 
81.392; Jame-s \V. UmLauf, Allen Park, 
Mich. '56 Ford, 80.844; Betty Skelton, 
Winter Haven. Fla. ’-56 Chev., 80,699. 

U.S. PRODUCTION SPORTS CARS Chuck 

Daigh, Long Beach. Calif. '56 Ford Thun- 
dcrbird, 88.779; William Norketl, Chicago, 
III. ’.56 Ford Thundprhird, 87.869; John 
Fitch. Stamford, Conn. ’.56 Chev, Corvette, 
86.872, 

LADIES' SPORTS CAR CLASS- BctlV Skclton, 

Winter Haven, Fla. ’.56 Chev. Corvette, 
85.531; Suzanne La Fountain, Highland, 
N.J. ’55 Ford Thunderbird, 76.287. 

U.S. MODIFIED SPORTS CARS— Zora Arkus- 
Duiitov, Grosse Pointe, Mich. '56 Chev. 
Corvette, 89.7.5;i; Frank L. Zirbe.s, Fairview 
Park, Ohio ■-55 Ford Thunderbird, 82.28.5. 

EUROPEAN AND OR U.S. PRODUCTION 
SPORTS CARS- Unlimited Co-st or Displace- 
ment James H. Kimberly, Chicago, 111. 
Ferrari :IT.5, 88.648. 

UNDER S3. 000 DELIVERED IN NEW VORK- 

Fred C. PA.«icrer, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. ’.56 
.Au.slin-HpaJey, 70.G16. 

UNDER l.SOO CC D ISPL AC EM ENT - William 

Buff 111, Red Bank, N.J. '5:1 Porsche, 
72.610. 

UNDER 75 CUBIC INCHES DISPLACEMENT — 

John Been, Shrew.sbury, N.J. ’.56 Volks- 
wagen, 53.68:1. 

EUROPEAN SEDAN CLASS Pepper Cun- 
ningham, Hamilton Square, N.J. ’54 Jaguar 
Mark VH, 67.139. 

HYBRID U.S. PASSENGER CARS Rlchard 

Dwight Giffin. Lansing, .Mich. ’.53 Studil- 
lac, 86.455; Charles Rehl, Millersport, Ohio 
'56 I'^ord Sia. Wgn., 75.725; Suzanne La 
Fountain, Highland, N.J. ’56 Ford Sta. 
W'gn., 70.950. 

HOTRODS- Jim Stapleton, Savannah, Ga. 
33 Fordsler, 83.955; Janies Davis, Lorton, 
Va. ’32 F’ord, 78.328. 

TRUCKS — Smokey Yunick, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. ’.56 Chev. Pickup, 89.524; L. 
Merritt Brown, Daytona Beach, Fla. '56 
Ford F 100 Truck, 81.008. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALl TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
March 2 through March 11 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Alabama vs. Auburn, Montgomery, Ala. 

San Francisco vs. Pepperdine, Bakersfield, Calif. 
UCLA vs. California, Los Angeles (also March 3). 
(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Minneapolis & Fort Wayne vs. New 
York. Boston. 

Boxing 

• Carmelo Costa vs. Baby Vasquez, lightweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Getf 

Jacksonville Women's Open, $5,000, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (through March 5). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Track & Field 

Big Seven indoor championships, Kansas City 
(also March 3). 

Big Ten indoor championships, E. Lansing, Mich, 
(also March 3). 



Borketboll 

(Leaning college games) 

• Iowa vs. Illinois, Iowa City, 2 p.m. C.S.T. (CBS). 
Columbia vs. Penn, New York. 

Dayton vs. Cincinnati, Dayton. 

Kentucky vs. Tennessee. Lexington. Ky. 

Loyola (Calif.) vs. San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Oklahoma A&M vs. St. Louis, Stillwater, Okla. 
UCLA vs. California, Los Angeles. 

(Professionals) 

• Rochester vs. Minneapolis, Rochester, 3 pm. 
(NBC’). 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse, Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne, St. Louis. 

Bowling 

ABC tournament begins, Rochester (through 
May 20). 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Bostori. 

Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• Santa Anita Derby, $100,000, \'A m., 3-yr.- 
olds, Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia, Calif., 5:10 p.m. 
P.S.T. (NBC). 

New Orleans Handicap, $50,000, VA m., 3-yr.- 
olds up, Fair Grounds, New Orleans. 

Sled Deg Racing 

Inti. Derby, Lake Placid. N.Y. (also March 4). 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Palm Springs, Calif, (also 
March 4). 

Track & Field 

• New York K of C meet, Mad. Sq. Garden, N,Y. 
(NBC— 10 p.m,). 

Heptagonal Games, Ithaca, N.Y. 



Basketball 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Boston. 

Fort Wayne vs. Rochester, Fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. SI. Louis, Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 
Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Detroit. 

New York vs. Chicago, New York. 


MONDAY, MARCH S 


Basketball 

Florida vs. Alabama, Gainesville, Fla. 

Iowa vs. Indiana, Iowa City. 

Northwestern vs. Illinois, Evanston, III. 

Boxing 

• Gene Poirier vs. Danny Jo Perez, welterweights, 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Tony De Marco vs. Wallace (Bud) Smith, welter- 
weights, Boston Garden (10 rds.). 


Handball 

Natl. AAU jr. 4-wall singles & doubles champion- 
ships. Louisville, Ky. (through March 10). 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Kansas vs. Kansas State, Lawrence. Kans. 

San Francisco vs. St. Mary's, San Francisco. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Boston & Philadelphia vs. St. Louis. 
New York. 

Motereycling 

AMA Handlebar Derby, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(through March 11). 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Tucson, Ariz. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Princeton vs. Columbia. Princeton, N.), 

Temple vs. St. John's (N.Y.), Palestra, Phila- 
delphia. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse & New York vs. Philadelphia, 
Boston. 

Minneapolis vs. Fort Wayne, Minneapolis. 
Rochester vs. St. Louis, Rochester. 

Boxing 

• Gene Fullmer vs. Jackie La Bua, middleweights, 

• War Memorial Stadium, Syracuse, N.Y. (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (ABC). 



Fort Wayne vs. Minneapolis, Fort Wayne. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston, Philadelphia. 

Syracuse vs. St. Louis, Syracuse. 

Golf 

Pensacola Open Invitational, $12,500, Pensacola, 
Fla. (through March 11). 

Women’s Titleholders' Tournament, $5,000, Au- 
gusta, Ga. (through March 11). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. New York, St. Louis. 

Detroit vs. Boston, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Toronto, Montreal. 

Swimming 

Big Seven championships, Boulder, Colo, (through 
March 10). 

New England championships, Cambridge, Mass, 
(through March 10). 

Southwest Conference championships, Austin, 
Texas (through March 10). 

Tennit 

World Tennis Tour, Odessa, Texas. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9 


Auto Racing 

SCCA races, Walterboro, S.C. (also March 10). 

Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

California vs. Stanford, Berkeley, Calif. 

Iowa State vs. Nebraska, Ames. Iowa. 

UCLA vs. Southern California, Los Angeles (also 
March 10). 

(Professionals) 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, St. Louis. 

Boxing 

• Ludwig Lightburn vs. L. C. Morgan, lightweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Golden Gloves tournament, semifinals & finals, 
Chicago Stadium. 

Horse Shew 

Tampa Yacht & Country Club, Tampa, Fla. 

World Tennis Tour, San Antonio. Texas, 


SATURDAY. MARCH IQ 


Baseball 

Baltimore vs. Chicago (N). Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Brooklyn vs. Boston. Miami. 

Chicago (A) vs. Cincinnati, Tampa, Fla. 

Cleveland vs. New York (N), Tucson, Ariz. 
Detroit vs. Washington, Lakeland, Fla. 

Kansas City vs. Pittsburgh. W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
New York (A) vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg. 
Philadelphia vs. Milwaukee, Clearwater, Fla. 

Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Penn vs. Princeton. Palestra. Philadelphia. 
Stanford vs. California, Stanford, Calif. 
(Professionals) 

• St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, St. Louis, 2 p.m. C.S.T. 
(NBC)’. 

New York vs. Syracuse & Fort Wayne vs. Boston, 
New York. 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia, Rochester. 

• Harlem Globetrotters v$. Boston Whirlwinds, 
South Bend, Ind., 2 p.m. C.S.T. (CBS). 

Equeilrian 

Olympic trials, Tryon, N.C. (through March 17). 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• San Juan Capistrano Handicap, $100,000, 114 m. 
(turf), 3-yr. -olds up, Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia, 
Calif., 5:10 p.m. P.S.T. (NBC). 

Louisiana Derby, $40,000, I'A m., 3-yr. -olds. 
Fair Grounds, New Orleans. 

Squash Rocquets 

Natl, doubles championships, New York. 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Dallas. 

Track & Field 

New York Pioneer Club meet, New York. 
Milwaukee Journal meet, Milwaukee. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1 \ 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Inti. Speed Classic, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Baseball 

Brooklyn vs. Boston. Miami. 

Chicago (A) vs. Cincinnati, Tampa, Fla. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore, Mesa, Ariz. 
Milwaukee vs. Philadelphia, Bradenton. Fla. 

New York (A) vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
New York (N), vs. Cleveland, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City, Fort Myeis, Fla. 
Washington vs. Detroit, Orlando, Fla. 

Basketball 

Boston vs. St. Louis, Boston. 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne, 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. Philadelphia, Syracuse. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

New York vs. Toronto. New York. 

Molarcycfing 

AMA Daytona ‘'200,” Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Houston. 


’See local listing. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


A PHALANX OF MOOCHERS 

Sirs: 

The height of the golden era of West 
Coast football, 1925, was also the year of 
my graduation from the University of 
Washington (SI, Feb. 20). That the oiire 
proud Husky football squad ha.s turned 
into a row of mendicants with their begging 
bowls outstretched i.s a sickening spectacle. 
It may be true that a player “maintaining 
required proficiency in his studies should 
... be able to devote the hours he must 
spend on his on-campus job to his studies" 
but academic proficiency hardly nece.ssi- 
tates holiday trips for his sister, himself 
and his wife, free theater tickets and a car be- 
cause he had a new baby. These are no less 
than handouts to a phalanx of moochers 
and I am ashamed of and for them, 

A.LICE Bennetts McByde 
Washington, D.C. 

NEW FACE AT WASHINGTON STATE 

Sirs: 

I am an old coach myself, and Jim Suth- 
erland's wail of self-pity (“I’m the fall guy 
in this thing. Any transgression of mine in 
this football situation was an unwitting, 
well-meaning thing”) moved me— but in 
the wTong direction. I was moved to wonder 
what -standard.H governed the authorities of 
Washington State College in hiring such 
a man as coach, and to .speculate further on 
the reactions of the players’ parents to the 
prospect of having their sons indoctrinated 
in the “character-building” techniques 
of Mr. Sutherland. 

Maybe old Jim (“I wa.s just trying an 
experiment”) convinced them that a mas- 
sive infusion of the Sutherland technique 
was just what the boys needed. 

Murrell Edmunds 

New Orleans 

A WORD FROM THE SPONSOR 

Sirs: 

I found your article on the mess at Wash- 
ington extremely interasting. Mr, Torrance 
is the chairman of the regulation com- 
mittee of the Pacific Northwest Association 
of the AAU. His signature appears on all 
AAU membership cards that have on them 
the Amateur Athletic Code of Honor. This 
code includes the following statement, 
“. . . and that I will constantly strive to 
uphold the ethics of amateur sport." 

MR. CAPER 
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You also failed to mention the fact that 
it wa.s the Faculty Athletic Committee of 
the University of Washington that did most 
of the interviewing and made most of the 
findings and then reported to the Board 
of Regents. 

Glenn Gary Hudson 

Westtown, Pa. 

A FEW QUESTIONS 

Sirs: 

It would be very intere.sting if Washing- 
ton University officials would answer such 
questions as: 

What percent of the student body not 
on athletic scholarship actually engages in 
varsity football? How many undergraduate 
scholarships are awarded by the athletic 
department as compared to the number 
given out by, say, the English, physics, 
history, engineering and chemistry depart- 
ments? Do these departments also recruit 
high school students? 

And there's an even better question pro- 
posed by Mr. Torchy Torrance of Seattle: 
“Do you want me to sit here and agree with 
you that we should let just anybody, the 
average student, take over the football and 
athletic situation at the university?” 

And we gripe because Russian athletes 
are supposedly subsidized. 

Frank Welder 

Uvalde, Texas 

• Only the fewmen specifically brought 
to college to play football and sub- 
sidized by athletic scholarships partici- 
pate in the W’ashington football pro- 
gram, although theoretically any eli- 
gible student is welcome to give it a 
try. The remainder of the 14,500 stu- 
dent body, Mr. Torrance’s “average 
students,” is encouraged to furnish 
spontaneous enthusiasm in the cheer- 
ing section and at rallies. The athletic 
department annually awards 75 schol- 
arships, most of them to football 
and basketball playens. All other univer- 
sity departments combined are allowed 
300 scholarships with which, through 
the Division of High School Student 
Relations and Orientation, they seek 
to attract top high school scholars 
as university students.— ED. 



OLYMPIC RUNNERS 

Sir.s: 

In Jimmy Jemail’s Feb. 20 IIOTBOX, Cola 
G. Parker, president. National Association 
of Manufacturers, sugge.sts that trap shoot- 
ing should be included on the Olympic pro- 
gram, and asks if we could trust the Rus- 
sians with guns in the Olympics. 

I refer him to your excellent article on the 
World Championships in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela last year in which you reported on the 
Soviet efficiency (SI, Jan. 31, 1955). 

Renville H. MoMann, president, U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association, suggests that ten- 
nis should be included and should be run by 
the people who govern it, not by the out- 
siders who know little about the game. It is 
my understanding that all sports in the 
Olympic Games are governed by the inter- 
national sports governing bodies, while the 
International Olympic Committee lays 
down the rules of eligibility for the competi- 
tors. For example, the track and field events 
will be controlled by the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation. I have no idea of 
what happened in the 1924 Olympic Games 
nor do I know how long it has been since 
the associations have run their respective 
events in the Olympic Games. 

Frederick N. A. Rowell 
Vancouver, B.C. 

• Prior to 1908 the International Olym- 
pic Committee governed each Olympic 
event. From 1908 to 1924 the govern- 
ing boards of the country sponsoring 
the games were the supervisors. Since 
then each sport is governed by an inter- 
national federation. In 1924, the last 
time that tennis was an Olympic event, 
the international body was severely 
criticized for improper and inefficient 
management of the events. Vincent 
Richards and Helen Wills emerged as 
the gold medalists. However, if tennis 
were again to be included it would be 
run by an international body.— Ed. 

SCORE CARD 

Sirs: 

Harry Weetman’s 58 over a full-size golf 
course is a remarkable achievement, (i^an 
you print a copy of his score card, prefera- 
bly with the lengths of the holes and par 

— by AJAY 
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for each. What did he get on the remain- 
ing five holes to go with the 10 birdies and 
three eagle.s? 

Ka an ardent but very poor golfer I am 
very much interested in his card. 

John C. Crenshaw Jr. 

Shreveport, La. 

• Weetman, one of Britain’s Ryder 
Cud golfers, played Croham Hurst, 
his home course in Croydon, England. 
Like most English courses, Croham 
Hurst uses the bogey system rather 
than the more demanding par concept. 
Only one round comparable to Harry 
Weetman’s is officially known: in 1914 
J. L. Black played the 6,000-yard Clare- 
mont, Calif, course in 58 strokes. Weet- 
man’s hole-by-hole record; 


Hole 

Yards 

1 

420 

2 

443 

3 

284 

4 

308 

5 

158 

6 

364 

7 

452 

8 

367 

9 

446 

10 

174 

n 

410 

12 

163 

13 

459 

14 

125 

15 

518 

16 

218 

17 

352 

18 

410 


6,071 


Bogey Score 

5 3 

5 4 

4 3 

4 3 

3 2 

4 4 

5 4 

4 4 

5 4 

3 2 

5 3 

3 3 

5 4 

3 2 

5 3 

3 3 

4 4 

4 ^ 

74 58 

— ED. 


BONEFISH SUPREME 

Sir.s: 

In Jimmy Jemail's Peb. 6th column a 
(juestion was put to many and sundry fish- 
ermen about what they believed to be the 
most exciting fish to catch. Not one men- 
tion was made of the lordly bonefish. 

Please be informed that for those in the 
know there is no fish quite like the bone- 
fish. For pure fishing .skill, utter excitement, 
.strenuous exercise and pleasant diversion 
the bonefish rates supreme. 

I have fished in many waters in many 
places and ha%’e caught many type.® of fish, 
including practically all of those that were 
mentioned in Jemail's column, so I speak 
with the authority of one who does not tell 
fish tale.s. 

Sidney G. Stricker Jr, 

New York 

BARNIE OF THE EVERGLADES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to John O’Reilly on 
Barme’H Beauties (SI, Feb. 20i, as well as 
the beautiful bird photographs by David 
Goodnow. 

Barnie Parker, the Everglades ranger, 
got broken in, if I am not mistaken, on 
that kind of work while serving as warden 
for our .society before the Everglades Na- 
tional Park was established. I have had 
many delightful experiencres in the Cape 
Sable-Shark River country with Barnie. 
John O’Reilly’s characterization of him is 
wonderfully good. 

continued on next page 


Never carry more cash 
than you can afford to lose 



YOU CAN’T LOSE WITH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

• Immediate refund if lost or stolen 

• Instantly accepted everywhere — only 
when you sign them 

• Sold at any BANK, at Railway Express, 
and Western Union offices. 
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ronfinued from page 65 


It is our confident belief that you will 
find that bird pictures and articles such as 
those are of great interest to a great per- 
centage of your readers. 

John H. Raker 
P resident 
Natl. Audubon Society 

New York 


it looks like it will make the games in ’60. 

And from the way thing.? are going. 
Uncle Sam may need the points. I think 
we can win, since fishing is the most wide- 
spread sport in the U.S.A., and widespread 
participation seems to be the secret of suc- 
cess in the Olympics. 

JERRV Jansen 

New York 

• For an unusual tournament (Ted 
Williams vs. Sam Snead vs. sailfish) 
see Wonderful World, Page 26— ED. 


OLYMPIC CASTING 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


Sirs: 

Add all the world’s golfers, tennis players, 
jai alainiks, lacrosse affieionados, Ameri- 
can footballers and squash racketers to- 
gether, throw in .fimmy Jemai! and the 11 
who answered his HOTBOX question in the 
Feb. 20 SI and you still do not have a good- 
sized patch on the greatest participant 
sport in all the world, to wit, fishing. 

The salt-waler sport of surf ca.sting, and 
the fresh-water sports of fly and bait cast- 
ing are nearer to being included in the 
Olympic Games than any of the activities 
mentioned in the an.swers solicited by Mr. 
Jemail. 

The International Ca-sting Federation is 
a worl<lwide organization which is present- 
ly setting up specifications to slan<iardize 
competition among casters from the sev- 
eral countrie.s of the world, especially the 
western countries. 

Casting ma.v not be in Ihere in ’66 but 


Sirs: 

Am in a condition which can only be 
described as laughing paroxysmal happy 
knolluria over Hot Words at Happy Knoll. 

My physician says I’ve been sinking 
slowly since mention of Old Ned’s being 
"put” in the men’s locker room. In the 
event of my pa.s.sing, please advise Mr. Ma- 
gill I shall liberally endow Hard Hollow. 

Dick King 

Iowa City 

CADDIES OF HAPPY KNOLL-UNITE 

Sirs: 

Heaven knows I am no Jeffersonian New 
Dealer and have never been able to think 
of Mr. Truman as a modern Andrew Jack- 
son, but my sympathies are with Oscar.!. 
Beight, courageous champion of Happy 
Knoir.s caddies iSI, Feb. 20 1 . Fnclosed you 
will find my contribution towards the e.s- 
tablishment, through the U.S. Olympic 





Fund, of the Happy Knoll Caddie Union, 
Oscar J. Beight Local No. 1. 

May it never be said that I, through 
these many decade-s, have ever forgotten 
my youthful days of tramping the links 
caddying for some of the most miserable 
specimens of ill-tempered, miser-pursed 
hackers on the eastern .seaboards. 

Francis O’B. Dougherty 

New York 

OAK RIDGE OLYMPIC FUND 

Sirs: 

Enclo.sed you wnll find checks for the 
total of $62.70, which is to go to the U.S. 
Olympic Fund. 

The largest amount of money has been 
given by Oak Ridge youngsters who. more 
than we adults it .seems, are solidly behind 
our Olympic team. 

I have organized an Oak Ridge Olympic 
team fund to which the money has been 
contributed, but plea-se don’t feel that I 
am taking credit for this contribution. It 
conies from many persons in Oak Ridge. 

I act as a gathering place on the local level 
and my own donation, which is included in 
the tolal, was given because I, like the rest, 
am an American. 

Jim Ryan 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

• Happy Knoll is delighted to be able 
to continue its Olympic Fund with 
these checks from Oak Ridge, and also 
happily acknowledges additional con- 
tributions from the following: 

Juhn Mahony, Miami; Rde'it Moorr, I..ofi AUmus: 
David Bock, Los AiikvIcs: C'linlun KanuKa, Kansas 
City: Alma H. Piiquin. Francis A. I'nquin and E. L. 
Chadhournc. Bennington. Vt.; Jerry R. frandall, Eu- 
gi-m-. Ore.; Dr. Amlirosc Humiilon, New OrleanB; 
RoIhtI Kohacok, Ruciiic. Wis.; Richard Nclaon, Sail 
Francisco; Louisa Hi-retfld, Biillimorc; Jami-s Baker. 
San Francisco: Pat Sexton. Baltimore; (Ii-orgina Kil- 
meyer, I.rf'lmnon, Pa.; Mrs. Jack Miitelman, Phila- 
delphia: Henry Schulz. Clifton, N.J.: Douglas Wall, 
Gary, Ind.; Dorothy Boyd. Medford, Ore.; T. G. Ha- 
gens, Colliiigswood, N.J.: D. W. Benncll . Merion Sta- 
tion, Pa.: W. Evans, Everett. Wash-; Margery Dsier- 
houdl. Shelton, Conn.; Edwin la-wis, Baltimore; Jack 
McNeill, Wynnew-oud, Pa.; Richard Bentel, Pair- 
moni, W, Va-: Ruth Foster, Ilion, N.Y.; Boli Ander- 
son, Torringtnn. Conn.; Mrs. Bruce Henry, Decatur. 
Ga.: !1. G. Ahl(|uiat. McKeesport, Pa,; George l-aw- 
renei*. Concord, N.H.; Peter Denis. Montreal; Leo 
Brady. Pillsburgh; Clint Hopson, Downey, Calif.: 
Bill Mclvor, Philadelphia; Bob Smith, Oxford, Ohio; 
Gary Sehnilzer, Portland, Ore.; Joe Gri-er, Yakima, 
Wash.: John Mather, fSAF; Sally Foulka, Atwood. 
Kans.; Loyal Payne. Ame*. lowav Larry Cooper, 
Waukwha, Wis.: Gladys Woolf. New- York: George 
Everest, Nashville: .Mary Burbank, Reading, Pa,; 
Wharton Snell. Ixis Angelie; Ray Gmdiing, Rome. 
Ga.: Willis Havemeyer, Boston; Janet Miller, Rome. 
Italy: John Flexners, New York; -Morris Trefner. Phil- 
adelphia: John Treaners, Pittsliidd, .Massi; Gloria 
Keinstein, Cincinnati: Brant Herggermun, Portland, 
Me.; Jean Fulsom, Miami: Roherl Harrison, Savan- 
nah. <!a.: William Fuerstner, New York; Gaynor Wil- 
loughby, Pittsburgh: Frank Lipkowitz, Brooklyn; 
Mary JanedeWill, Medford. -Mass-:Terr>' Wolanberg. 
Detroit: Henley Bright, lais Angeles: Douglas Brody. 
Williamsburg, Va.; I’at Douglas, Newark: Joan Ver- 
meer, Ann Arbor, Mich.; George Jenkins, Cambridge. 
Mass.; Mervin Heckling, College Park, Md.; Henry 
Greenough, Ardmore, Pa. ED. 

NOW I ADMIT IT 

Sirs: 

When my husband remarked he was to 
receive a new sport.? magazine in the mail, 
I really hit the roof. Budgetwi.se I was sure 
he should be content with watching sports 
on TV' but the anticipation with which he 
awaits your magazine each Thursday is 
more than for any favorite TV perform- 
ance. He calls from the office, “Did my 
magazine come?’’ And when he gets home, 
supper’s over and children in bed, “Boy, do 
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I enjoy reading; this 19th Hole- listen to 
this.” And before he’s through, I have to 
admit I have read SI already after it came 
in afternoon mail. Then he really ha-s to 
laugh, and WE’LL certainly make room in 
our budget for each renewal notice. 

It is really heart-warming to be able to 
read a paragraph written by a profe.ssor 
of Christian education of Yale University 
and an editor’s quote from I Corinthians 
9:”4-27. More of us should certainly he 
thankful for living in a country where these 
words can be printed and tho.se two para- 
graphs alone have certainly added to my 
approval of SI. 

Mrs. June Otto 

Decatur, 111. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER ACT 

Sirs: 

My 17-year-o!d daughter is an avid read- 
er of my copy of SI. She is not just a sitter- 
on-the-.sideline.s enthu.sia.st either, as she is 
captain of her high school basketball team. 

Last week I brought home SI and before 
I had a chance to look at it, she was deep 
into it. 

She rushed in to me a short while later 
raving about the pole vault picture (SI, 
Feb. 13) an<i I had to agree with her that 
the picture was outstanding. 

George McGr.ath 

New York 

• And when Father got his chance to 
read SI, Barbara told us about it — see 
below. — ED. 

Sirs: 

The pole vault picture was one of the 
most dramatic pictures in color I’ve ever 
seen. It had everything congratulations 
to Hy Peskinl 

Barbara McGrath 

New York 

FATHER AND SON ACT 

I note a letter from Daniel McMasters 
of Los Angeles (19th Hole, Feb. 13', re- 
calling the glory of Speed Skater Ed Lamy 
of Saranac Lake. 

You might be interested in a picture (xee 
cut) of his son, Jim Lamy, one of our lead- 
ing bob.sledders who served a-s brakeman 
on the American No. 1 four-man sled which 
took a third place at the recent Olympics in 
Cortina. 

Kd Lamy himself is still around and well, 
the same is true of Jack Shea of Lakel’lacid 
to whom Mr. McMa.sters also referred. 

James Loeb Jr. 

Saranac Lake, N.Y. 



JIM LAMV 



'week.exmd s 1 :^ o x> ^ ^ 



Golfers WHAM-0, for practice 


Simply push into ground and 
to position offer club swing imper- 
fections in your swing ore indicoted by action of 
Whom-O. Practice just 5 minutes o doy with our 
instructions ond ploy )00% better on Sunday! 
Folds to 8" for golf bog. Use to warm up at starting 
tee. Tough pliable plastic, ash hordwood stock, 5" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent abuse. Only St .95 
complete.Guoranteed.Makes ideol gift. At deoters 


WAMO MFG. CO. 

BOX 12-P, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 



YOUR DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 

CONVERTED TO AN UP-TO-DATE 

SINGLE-BREASTED MODEL 


$1950 Postpaid 

Don't throw your old-fssh- 
ioned double breasted suit 
away. Have it converted by 
mail to a smart new single 
breasted model for only S19.50 
complete. Out master tailors 
rc-dcsipn, re-style, recut even 
the collar and lapels of your 
coat to conform perfectly to 
present day styling. We'll make 
your coat larger or smaller if 
you wisti. Satistaction guaranteed. Write for 
TREE details how we convert your coat by mail 
Of send your coat and check today. 

ROGERS TAILORING CO. 

Papt. 51-3 8 ?! Pfcip»c) Av». Citrelond, Ohio 
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FAT ON THE BACK 


CORNELIUS AYER WOOD 


To Cornelius Ayer Wood, a retired textile execu- 
tive of Andover, Mass, who has been sailing 60 
of his 63 years, yachting has always been the 
sport. As a token of his great enthusiasm, Wood 
has made one of yachting’s most generous gifts: 
two ocean-going racers to his alma mater, St. 
George’s School in Newport, R.I. Wood presented 
the first of these boats, the 46-foot sloop Sechuest, 
to the school in 1953 after sailing her only a sea- 
son. Then last January, Wood gave St. George’s 
the 19.54-55 southern circuit champion. Hoot 
Mon, a 40-foot yawl, after owning her only a 
year. Wood, whose racing career dates back to 
five victories during Larchmont Race Week when 
he was 16, retired from active racing in 1952, 
“That means I’m not racing seriously, and you 
have to be serious to race,’’ he explains. “That 
doesn’t mean though, that if there were a little 
race being set up, I wouldn’t get in it. I would.” 







.SVrwi likr ini/(’i(.' ^’(>u'rc (Ii'iviii" aloii” — and siiclclenly it's there! Suniiv 
mill's of cool l)luc waters, friciiillv licaclics. Qnickl\ \our " I'A'iiirudc 
.ship " is alloai and a new world of water sport opens to \Miir faniiK- 
1 his is inanie die psy iiiaiiic of (railer lioatiny tliat lets \on 
laiiiicli a da\- of fun 'most anywhere. I.i'ts von cruise fai'-awa\- v acation 
waiers. or whisk \oiir lioai to lovely shiiie.s in eas\ reacli, Kaeli eaticr 
launchintj starts a holidav of fresli adventure, new faniiK fun. 

.\tKl .so ea.sv, .so iix'xpensive to enjoy. SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER. 
He'll help M)u pul totjether a huduet-jirieed outfit just risht for \our 
needs. 1 he I'iyln lioai, the risilit tntiler and llie smoothest, qiuetest power 
on water lAinrude Whispering INjwer! Look for his name under 
■'Omlio.ird .Motors" in vour plione hook. CATALOG FREE! Write for 
full-color eacalo”; of the comiiletc lAinrude line — nine models, d to 30 
horsepower. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4207 -N. 27th Milwaukee Hi. Wis. 





Tlic* Qnalll\ Wlilskics lo S(“r\(*... 


KENTUCKY TAVERN 



FOR PEOPLE OF 
INHERENT GOOD TASTE 


(hilsliiinlinfi timoiifi all liiimlt’il litmrliotis 
Tlif \is'()r(ni>, M'hi'tv .stii<uitliiu-’'S uf Kentucky Tavern N 
legend. It’s the liip-c]iiality preiiiinin Jlnnded Bniirl>c)ti 
with a getmine Keiiinekv soiir-iiia'li flavor voii'll eherish. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF, BOTTLED-IN-BOND 


KING’S RANSOM 

The l•'inexl Svoteh of all— 
Faiiteil Hoiiinl llie JI tirhl 
Ti) .Scoteli lovers c'ervwliere 
tins eeh’hraled imported 
whisky stand-s for llii‘ \ erv 
pintiiiele of preiiiiiiin Seoteli 
ipudity. It lias a world-wide 
repiilalioii for warmth and 
llavor that's une\'eell(‘<l. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 94 PROOF 


HOUSE OF LORDS 

The l.i^hler Seon h Thnl'x 
a l‘eer lintuif' H hixhiex 
House of Lords imported Seoteli 
is jnsllv r<‘nowned as a sliglillv 
lighter and milder Seoteli. For 
geiieralion after generation its 
elas.sic (piality and taste have 
made it an irn'plaeeahle favorite 
among Hritain's Peerage. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 8S PROOF 


GLENMOnr DISTILLERIES Company. 


I.Ol ISVII.r.E. KENTI n 





